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ABSTRACT 


STRATEGIC  DEPLOYMENT:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
EUROPE  DEPLOYED  VII  CORPS  TO  SOUTHWEST  ASIA  AND  THE  1ST 
ARMORED  DIVISION  TO  BOSNIA  by  MAJ  Bruce  E.  Akard,  USA,  84  pages. 

This  study  investigates  the  efifectiveness  and  efficiency  in  which  the  United  States  Army  Europe 
has  strategically  deployed  forces  from  Germany.  As  the  United  States  Army  Eurc^e  decreases  in 
size  and  the  United  States  looks  to  a  continental-based  military  force,  how  does  Europe  fit  into 
the  strategic  dqiloyment  of  forces  throughout  the  world?  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  there 
is  an  understanding  of  how  United  States  Army  Eurq)e  dq>loyed  and  interacted  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  how  they  will  d^loy  should  the  need  arise  in  the  near  future. 

The  study  first  analyzes  two  recent  United  States  Army  Europe  d^loyments.  These  two  de¬ 
ployments  Vn  Corps  mission  to  Southwest  Asia  and  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  provide  an 
anatomy  of  a  strategic  deployment  firom  a  transportation  point  of  view.  The  study  delves  into  the 
doctrine  fiiat  encompasses  a  strategic  dqiloyment  and  also  looks  at  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation’s  doctrine  for  strat^ic  dqjloyments.  The  study  then  compares  the  two  recent  deployments 
to  determine  any  similarities  and  identify  the  differences.  This  comparison  provides  the  means  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  each  deployment  and  to  identify  the  shortfalls  that 
occurred.  The  study  concludes  by  providing  recommendations  for  irrqjrovements  to  the  United 
States  Army  Europe’s  strategic  dq)loymetrt  system  that  will  allow  it  to  better  serve  the  com¬ 
mander. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Strategic  d^loyment  is  the  strategic  relocatiai  and  ctmcentratioo  of  forces 
and  their  support  base  (manpower  and  logistics)  from  CONUS  into  a 
theater,  from  CONUS  to  CONUS,  fr<Hn  OCONUS  to  OCONUS,  or  from 
OCONUS  to  CONUS  in  response  to  a  military  need  or  crisis. 
Dqjloymaits  may  take  the  form  of  a  forcible  entry  for  crisis  response  or 
unopposed  ortry  for  natural  disasters  or  humanitarian  assistance.' 


U.S.  Army,  FM  100-17 


The  deployment  of  United  States  (US.)  forces  for  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  (OJE)  started  <m  9 
December  1995,  the  United  States  Army  Eitrope  (USAREUR)  dqrloyed  the  1st  Armored  Division 

(AD)  to  Bosnia,  as  well  as  additional  siqrport  forces  to  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  deployment  was  the 
first  strat^c  movanait  of  U.S.  forces  for  USAREUR  from  Germany  since  VH  Corps  deployed  to 
Soudiwest  Asia  (SWA)  in  1990. 

The  1st  AD  briefed  their  initiai  dqjloyment  plan  for  Bosnia  to  V  Corps  Commander,  Lieutenarrt 
General  (LTG)  John  Abrams,  in  August  1995.^  The  dqrloymetrt  concert  enployed  a  national  support 
element  (NSE)  package,  whidi  contained  the  V  Corps  orgineers  that  would  span  the  Sava  River.  The 
NSE  package  also  contained  the  ccmbat  service  and  service  sipport  elements  necessary  to  open  the 
intermediate  staging  base  (ISB)  in  Zupanja,  Croatia  and  Taszar,  Hungary  and  the  lines  of 
oxnmunication  (LOC)  in  Tuzla,  Bosnia.  The  plan  was  for  mittimum  essential  force  to  be  deployed  early 
and  the  ground  forces  to  follow  later. 

hr  October  1995  V  Corps,  Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAF),  and  the  21st  Theater 
Army  Area  Command  (TAACOM)  sent  planning  personnel  to  Grafenwodhr,  Germany,  to  finalize 
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diq)loyment  plans  for  saiding  trocps  to  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia.  The  deployment  planning 
process  increased  significantly  witii  the  peace  talks  set  for  Dayton,  Cfcio,  cxi  5  November  1995.  The 
former  warring  foction  couui'iitiueut  to  sign  a  peace  accord  developed  a  sense  of  urgency  within 
USAREURto  deploy  fraoes  frcmi  GOTtiany  to  Bosnia. 

A  strat^c  d^loymort  scenario,  as  outlined  in  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-17,  Mobilizaticn^ 
npplftvmflnt  Rtvlflplnvnient  PgirobilkatiCTi,  is  the  relocatiai  and  concortiation  of  forces  and  their 
siqrpcHt  base  from  foe  caxtinental  United  States  (CONUS)  into  a  theater,  frwn  CONUS  to  CONUS, 
fircsn  oi^ide  continaital  United  States  (OCONUS)  to  OCONUS,  or  frcan  OCONUS  to  CONUS  in 
response  to  a  military  need  ot  crisis.^  The  d^loyment  of  U.S.  forces  and  fow  siqrport  base  frcsn 
Germany  to  Himgary,  Croatia  and  Bosnia  fells  into  foe  doctrinal  definition  as  prescribed  m  FM  100-17 
for  a  strategic  c^loymert. 

An  advance  team  ckployed  cm  26  November  1995  to  Taszar,  Hungary,  to  opai  foe  ISB.  The 
deployrrKnt  of  foe  main  body  of  U.S.  forces  frran  Germany  began  on  9  December  1995,  five  days  prior 
to  the  peace  accord  signing  cm  1 4  December  and  thirteen  days  after  foe  advance  team  had  been  sent  to 
Hungary.  Fnr  this  deployment,  air,  rail  and  road  would  transport  personnel  and  equipment.  The 
majority  of  personnel  and  equ^ment  were  deployed  by  road  and  rail  to  foe  ISB  in  Taszar,  Hungary. 
There  foe  troops  and  equipment  were  task  organized  and  convoyed  by  road  to  Bosnia. 

The  d^loyment  was  foe  first  time  that  foe  U.S.  forces  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  fences  ever  deptoyed  out  of  sector  togefoer.  The  1st  AD,  as  part  of  the  Dayton 
Acccffd  mandated  In^lementation  Force  (IFOR),  was  undra-  foe  operational  control  of  NATO.  The 
depk^ment  of  ofoer  NATO  forces  Ci  e.,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  aid  Norway)  as  well  as  ncn- 
NATO  forces  (i.e.,  Russia)  created  a  new  set  of  consideraticms  for  foe  integratiai  of  foe  U.S.  forces  (i.e., 
1  St  AD)  mto  foe  NATO  dq)to>ment  systen. 
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Both  NATO  and  the  U.S .  Army  develq)ed  doctrine  to  use  as  an  instrument  to  dqaloy  forces 
throusjiout  the  world.  To  provide  an  understanding  of  how  USAREUR  dq)Ioyed  its  forces,  this  study 
must  also  examine  the  pertin^  U.S.  Army  doctrine.  Since  the  d^loyment  was  also  a  NATO  operaticn, 
the  study  must  also  examine  how  NATO  dqjloyed  and  examine  its  systems  used  for  management. 
Looking  at  these  two  systems  should  give  insi^  into  how  bodi  USAREUR  and  NATO  dqjloyed  and 
how  the  systems  were  int^jated. 


Primary  Researdi  Question 

The  ba<d<ground  and  situation  as  described  above  led  to  the  following  primary  researdi 
question:  How  did  USAREUR  dqjloy  its  forces  to  Bosnia  for  OJE?  The  thesis  will  focus  on  how 
USAREUR  deployments  evolved  wMi  the  additicxi  of  NATO  as  a  participant  in  Operadai  Joint 
Endeavor.  The  first  case  study  will  examine  how  USAREUR  d^loyed  Vn  Corps  fixim  Germany  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.  This  dqjloyment  was  strictly  a  U.S.  operation.  The  second  case  study 
will  examine  how  USAREUR  deployed  with  NATO  for  OJE.  Th®  a  comparative  analysis  will  be  done 
cn  how  the  two  deployment  systans,  U.S.  and  NATO,  are  used  to  dqjloy  the  force. 

The  final  analysis  will  th®  conqiare  the  two  deploym®ts  and  focus  ot  file  evohitiai  of  U.S. 
dqploym®ts,  working  more  closely  with  NATO,  ft  is  important  to  look  at  the  NATO  system  to  see 
what  inqiact  it  had  up®  the  U.S.  doctrinal  deployment  syst®i  and  file  evoluti®  of  fiiture  combined 
d^loyment  syst®ns.  S®ie  of  the  principal  subordinate  questi®s  that  must  be  answered  in  this  project 
include  questions  of  doctrine,  strat^c  d^loym®t  systems,  and  forward-dqiloyed  forces. 

Doctrine.  What  c®stitutes  a  strafe  dqiloyment?  How  does  USAREUR  c®duct  a  strategic 
d^loyment?  How  is  strat^c  deploym®t  linked  to  the  NATO  syst®i,  and  how  is  it  important  to  U.S. 
doctrine? 
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Strategic  Deolovinent  System.  Can  the  U.S.d^loyment  system  be  mt^tated  with  the  NATO 


deployment  system? 

Forward  Deployed  Forces.  Do  forward-deployed  forces  fit  in  the  realm  of  strat^c  deployn^nt 
as  described  by  (toctrine? 


Research  Method 

A  ccarparative  analysis  approach  will  be  used  to  ccaipl^  this  research  project.  It  will  examine 
the  way  in  which  a  force  dq)k^  over  time.  The  con:5)ariscxi  will  be  acccsiplished  by  researching  two 
different  USAREUR  deployment  scenarios.  The  first  case  Sndy  will  fixxis  oa  how  USAREUR 
deployed  the  VII  Ccsps  to  SWA.  The  seccmd  will  fixus  ai  the  USAREUR  c^loymait  of  forces  wrth 
NATO  to  Bosnia  for  OJE.  The  ccxnparison  will  show  the  differences,  if  any  betvreai  the  two  ^xat^c 
deplc^'ments  and  how  they  have  evdved  in  USAREUR.  The  study  will  further  discovo'  what  effect  the 
NATO  aUied  d^loymert;  and  movaitent  system  (ADAMS)  had,  if  any,  on  the  U.S.  joint  oper^on, 
planning,  and  execmtioD  system  (JOPES). 

The  research  of  these  two  case  studies  will  examine  how  the  variables  of  JOPES  and  ADAMS 
were  bang  iitiliTaH  by  th^  deplc^ments  and  if  U.S.  ckxtrine  is  still  applicable.  A  case  study  shows 
that  scJutkxis  are  dqraident  on  the  problan,  the  cxHnmander’s  intent,  and  the  resources  available.'*  This 
approach  allows  die  ^^hcation  of  doctrine  and  the  utilization  of  the  deployment  tools  for  each  case. 

Both  case  studies  involved  large  fixces  fi'cxn  Germany,  but  only  the  OJE  mission  was  linked  to  NATO. 
By  analyzing  how  USAREUR  deplc^red  Vn  Corps  and  comparing  fiiis  to  the  USAREUR  dqrloyment  of 
forces  to  Bcsnia,  a  determinaticxi  of  what  effects  NATO  had  iqxxi  JOPES  can  be  made.  The  effects  thM 
are  of  concern  are  NATO’s  dqjloymOTt  planning  and  the  interaction  of  ADAMS  to  JOPES. 
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The  dqjloymaxt  process  includes  five  phases;  predqiloyment  activities,  movement  to  port  of 
embaricaticm  (POE),  strat^c  lift,  theater  recqjtion,  and  ftieater  aiward  movemait.  The  first  three 
phases  are  ccsisidered  strat^c  dqjloyment  \«hile  the  ether  two  were  considered  to  be  operational  and 
tactical.  This  diesis  will  examine  die  strat^c  phases  of  this  process  and  how  US  AREUR  utilized  them 
during  this  two  case  studies  d^loyment. 

Phase  I:  Pre-deplovment  Activities.  This  phase  includes  the  deliberate/crisis-action  planning; 
task  organizaticxi;  echeloning;  tailored  units;  and  mission,  enemy,  troops,  terrain,  and  time  (METT-T). 
This  phase  will  develop  the  time-phased  force  and  dqploymait  data  (TPFDD),  autcHnated  unit  equ^ment 
list  (AUEL),  and  the  dqjlpymait  equipment  list  (DEL).^ 

Hiase  11:  Movement  to  the  Port  of  Embarkation  (POE).  This  phase  includes  the  unit  movement 
instmetions  fixxn  die  transportadon  con^onent  commands  (TCCs).  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (MTMC)  specifies  the  movement  directive  whai  unit  equipment  is  required  at  the  POE  ftir 
loading  aboard  strategic  lift.^  The  air  mobility  command  (AMC)  specifies,  dirousfi  the  air  tasking  order 
(ATO),  using  the  airlift  deployment  analysis  system  (ADANS),  when  unit  equipmoit  is  required  at  the 
POE.’ 

Phase  ni:  Strategic  Lift.  This  phase  begins  with  the  dqiarturefi'om  die  POE  on  strat^c  lift 
assets.  The  TCCs  are  responsible  ftirstrat^ctrangiortation  of  ftirces.  United  States  Transportation 
Command  (USTRANSCOM)  is  re^Kxisible  ftir  intiansit  visibility  (TTV)  of  ftirces.  The  ITV  data, 
coupled  with  the  movement  coordinators  provide  the  fijrce  tracking  required  by  die  supported  combat 
commanders.* 

Hiase  rV:  Theater  Reception.  This  phase  involves  the  arrival  of  forces  and  sustainment  at  die 
point  of  debarkation  (POD)  in  die  dieater  and  ends  with  the  departure  of  the  finrees  or  sustainment  fi'om 
the  POD.®  This  would  then  become  the  re^xxisibility  of  the  theater. 
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Wiacpi  V-  Thpiatftr  Onward  Movement.  This  phase  b^jns  widi  the  link  of  equ^n^  and 


personnel.  Forces  are  reconfigured  at  designated  marshalling  areas,  and  it  now  beoMnes  a  siqjported 
ccMimiander’s  reqxinsibility. 


Assumptions 

1.  Access  to  sufficiatt  infijrmation,  operaticmal  plans  (OPLANS),  reports,  lessons  learned,  and 
other  both  classified  and  unclassified  wifli  which  to  accurately  depict,  describe,  and  analyze 
deploymait  during  Operatiai  Joint  Endeavw  and  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

2.  The  {Erases  selected  to  criticpie  are  ^prqrriate  and  valid;  therefore  the  findings  of  this 
research  will  be  q)plicable  for  other  operations. 

3.  Delimitation  of  the  research  mcxlel  to  he  strategic  deployment  phase  of  the  operation  is 


appropriate  to  the  project  and  will  be  useful  for  future  planners. 


Scope 

To  angwftrthft  basic  rKearch  c]uestioo  and  inhCTart  subsecjuent  qpiestions,  the  scope  of  this 
diesis  will  include  a  review  of  Army  doctrine.  A  review  of  the  strategic  activities  that  occurred  fixam 
Novanb«-  tbrraigh  Decanber  1 990  for  he  deployment  of  VII  Girps  to  Souhwest  Asia  and  fiom 
Octcher  1995  hrcxigh  January  1996  for  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  This  project  will  conclude  by 
determining  he  eflfechve  uses  of  deplc^mait. 


Significance  of  he  Study 

The  research  that  strives  to  answer  hese  cjuesdons  is  in^ortant  because  of  he  shrinking 
military  force,  tsK^et,  and  mcreasing  military  missions.  Commanders  and  staff  must  have  he 
information  and  ckxtrine  available  to  hem  to  plan  and  project  U.S .  fiMces  around  he  world.  This 
research  project  will  help  future  ccanmanders  correctly  ^ply  or  modify  doctrinal  strat^jc  dqjloymart 
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phases  to  siqjport  their  future  missions.  In  addition,  this  project  may  reveal  doctrinal  shortfeUs  in  the 
strategic  dqployment  system,  wttdi  may  give  rise  to  new  techniques  or  procedures. 


*U.S.  Army,  Field  Manual  100-17.  Mobilizaticm.  Deplovmgit  Redenloymait  Demobilizadcxi 
(VVashingtffli;  U.S.  Govemmait  Printing  Office,  28  October  1992),  4-1 . 

^U.S.  Army,  V  Corps,  Task  Force  Eagle  Deployment  Assessment.  Ardiives,  Ccanbined  Arms 
Research  Library,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS,  February  1996. 2. 

^U.S.  Army,  FM  100-17,4-1. 

‘‘Roy  D.  Sh^iro  and  James  L.  Hesk^  Logistics  Strategy.  Cases  and  Concepts  (St.  Paul:  West 
Publishing  Co.,  1985),  viii. 

^.S.  Army,  FM  100-17, 4-16. 

‘%id.,4-13. 

’Ibid. 

*Ibid. 

’Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


ARMY  DEPLOYMENT  DOCTRINE 

Introductim 

The  are  two  purposes  of  diis  chapter:  first  to  examine  U.S.  Army  doctrine  that  pertains  to 
planning  processes,  data  processing  systans,  and  the  fiuee  phases  of  strategic  (^Icyment  and  second  to 
examme  how  NATO  handles  strat^c  dqjlpyments.  The  first  part  of  the  Joint  (deration  Planning 
Executicn  System  (JOPES)  inclucfes  the  dq)loyment  planning  process.  This  process  prepares  imits  fijr 
crisis  action  and  fcMce-prcgecdon  missiois.’  Particular  procedures  of  the  dq)lqyment  planning  process 
<^>end  on  the  time  available.  When  time  is  net  the  crucial  factor,  delibaate  planning  is  used.  When 
time  is  diort  and  there  is  an  expected  dqiloymait  or  anployment  than  crisis  actioi  planning  (CAP)  is 
used. 

The  second  part  critical  to  the  deliberate  and  crisis-action  planning  process  is  the  data 
processing  systans.  Those  systansint^tatethe  developed  plans  into  JOPES.  JOPES  fimctirais  to 
siqjport  the  commanders  and  stafFby  working  to  streamline  the  operatiaial  processes  for  the  strategic 
dq^loymait. 

The  third  part  critical  to  ckployment  is  the  diree  phases  of  strat^c  dqrloynKsrrt.  Hiase  I  is  the 
pre-deployment  activities.  These  activities  include  task  organizing,  echeloi,  tailored  units,  autranated 
unit  equipment  list  (AUEL)  and  deployment  equ^ment  list  (DEL).  Phase  n  is  the  movement  to  the  port 
of  anbarkation  (POE).  Phase  H  b^jns  wMi  receipt  of  the  movemait  directive.  The  directive  ^ecifies 
the  dates  die  unit  is  to  arrive  at  die  se^ort  of  (tebarkadai  (SPOD)  /airport  of  debarkatiem  (APOD).  The 
movranent  direttive  is  linked  thrrxi^  JOPES  to  USTRANSCOM  and  their  availability  to  provide 
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strat^c  lift  widiin  a  given  timefiame.  The  units  are  then  validated  and  configured  fiar  movement,  which 
is  the  tailoring  process.^  Hiase  HI  will  examine  file  strat^c  lift  fi-om  the  SPOD  and  APOD.  See  figure 
1  for  an  outline  of  the  strat^c  phases  and  how  the  deployment  planning  process  is  develqied  within 
those  phases. 

The  final  part  of  this  dit^r  will  examine  file  Allied  Deploymait  and  Movement  System 
(ADAMS).  ADAMS  is  NATO’s  operational  system  for  planning  and  executing  dqiloyment  functions. 
ADAMS  supports  the  planning  and  management  of  the  movement  and  transportation  of  forces  and 
supphes  finom  the  NATO  nations.^  The  system  was  developed  to  exchange  bacl^ound  mobility  data 
and  plans  of  the  (ktailed  dqiloyment  plans  (DDP).  ADAMS  is  linked  between  all  NATO  countries. 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  and  Allied  Forces  South  (AFSOUTH).  The 
communicatKxi  fink  between  countries  allows  ADAMS  to  deconfiict  countries  DDP  with  other  nations 
and  the  aUied  movement  staff  ADAMS  main  functions  are  database  management.,  force  planning, 
moveiihait  and  transportation  planning,  sustainment  planning  and  mobility  simulation  and  force  tracking 
of  all  modes  of  transportation  (i.e.,  sea,  air,  road,  rail,  and  inland  waterways). 

Drolovmert  Planning  in  Predeplovment  Activities 

Deliberate  Planning 

JOPES  was  developed  to  translate  policy  decisions  into  qreration  plans  or  orders  in  support  of 
national  security  objectives.^  The  deliberate  planning  process  is  used  vhen  time  permits  fire  total 
partrc^ation  of  fire  commanders.  Deliberate  planning  method  was  utilized  in  the  developmerrt  of  the  plan 
for  file  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Central  Ccxnmand  (CENTCOM)  had  prqiared  a  concert  plan 
(CONPLAN)  for  addressing  the  haqi  fiireat  in  the  ^ring  of  1 990.’  GEN  Schwarzkqj^  the 
CENTCOM  CcKtimander,  had  arranged  to  conduct  an  exercise,  INTERNAL  LOOK  90,  in  July  to  test 
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^  Mofatfaafioft,  49gkofimrt,  and  amptoymant 

2Croai<tovai  partonnal/aquipfnanu  ordar  lo^lci.  train.  POM,  and  vaidata. 

Figure  1 

Source:  U.S.  Army,  Field  Manual  100-17, 4-16. 


certain  aspects  of  the  plan.  The  deliberate  planning  process  used  during  this  timefiame  (sprmg-summer 
1990)  enabled  CENTCOM  to  have  the  needed  edge  to  dqjloy  ft»ces  into  SWA. 

Deliberate  planning  develq)S  a  plan  to  support  a  ^ecific  commander-in-chief  (CINC) 
COTtingaicy  within  his  area  of  reqjonsibility  (AOR).  The  dehberate  plarming  process  will  result  in  either 
an  OPLAN  or  a  CONPLAN  and  is  continuous  from  the  initial  task  assignment  until  die  task  is  canceled 
or  ccanpleted. 
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The  deliberate  planning  process  is  conducted  in  five  phases.  Phase  I  b^ins  \^fien  the  CINC  is 
assigned  a  task  by  the  National  Gsmmand  Aufliority  (NCA).  The  Joint  Chieft  of  Staff  (JCS)  ^portion 
the  major  forces  to  the  CINC  for  planning  purposes.  This  process  is  fluid  and  will  coitinuously  overlap 
into  tile  different  phases.  Deliberate  planning  is  an  ever-evolving  process  as  was  seen  in  the  development 
of  Operations  Plan  90-1002.  ‘Toi-oJi-two,”  as  it  was  called,  had  been  developed  in  the  early  1980s, 
when  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  (JCS)  had  drafled  a  battle  plan  to  fight  the  Soviet  IMon  or  Tran  ^ 

Phase  II  begins  i^en  the  CINC  approves  a  mission  statemait  and  determines  a  concept  of 
operation  for  the  Chairman  ofthe  JCS  (CJCS)  qiproval.  The  mission  statanent  and  initial  concept  of 
operatian  is  then  sent  to  the  subordinate  and  sipporting  commanders  for  than  to  b^in  planning 
CONPLAN  developed  in  this  systan,  by  the  subordinate  and  sippoiting  commanders  are  constantly 
modified  and  redeveloped  to  meet  new  requiranents  as  time  progresses.  OPLAN  90-1002  was  modified 
and  evolved  intotiie  plan  fiirtiie  defense  of  Saudi  Peninsula. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  develop  an  OPLAN,  tiien  Phase  HI  of  the  dehberate  planning  process  will 
b^jn.  Subordinate  and  sipporting  commanders  determine  the  required  support  and  sustainment  for  the 
operation.  The  CINC  has  tiie  supported  commander  conduct  a  gross  transportation  feasibility  study  to 
insure  the  plan  is  sipportable.  If  the  plan  is  determined  to  have  transportation  deficiencies  it  is  sent  back 
with  the  rationale  and  recommendation  as  to  what  is  requited.  Once  the  plan  is  determined  siqiportable, 
the  services  identify  actual  units  to  be  used  in  tiie  plan.  OPLAN  90-1002  developed  a  detailed 
transportatioi  and  logistic  plan,  whidi  included  the  shipment  of  ammunition,  siqipUes  and  equ^ment 
fi'om  military  prepositioned  ships  (MPS)  at  Diego  Garcia.’ 

The  TPFDD  is  develcpedthrou^  force  planning  based  cti  CJSC  and  Service  guidance  and 
doctrine.  The  fijrces  apportioned  to  the  CINCs  for  operation  planning  are  designated  in  the  Joint 
Strat^c  Planning  Community  (JSCP).  The  forces  specified  in  the  OPLANS  will  be  those  projected  to 
be  tire  resources  available.  The  TPFDD  will  include  the  assigned,  augmentation  and  sippotting  forces 
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to  be  deployed  to  the  sres  of  operabcxi  snd  Ihe  forces  stationed  within  ihe  area  of  operation.  The  tinie 
phasmg  of  the  TPFDD  is  prepared  using  backward  planning  which  b^ins  with  die  geographic  location 
where  the  force  is  to  be  (ployed.  ‘  The  TPFDD  will  have  the  required  delivery  date  (RDD),  assigned 
by  the  CINC,  whidi  determine  interim  dates  for  arrival  at  POD,  ISB,  POE,  and  OTigin  of  dqiarture. 

IMs  lequirmg  two  or  more  tran^ortation  modes  will  be  split  into  two  or  more  TPFDD  force 
rmw^ds  to  aisure  propw  sdiedulmg,  manifesting  andtraddng  m  JOPES.^  The  ^littmg  of  units  was 
irfjliypH  viiien  vn  Corps  dqilcyed  to  SWA.  The  VII  Corps  equipment  was  ^lit  into  several  different 
diips  md  die  personnel  were  flown  into  country.  Unit  equ^ment  alone  was  disposed  aitKing  as  many  as 
seven  different  vessels  for  shipment  to  SWA.  The  flitting  of  equipment  and  petscraiel  iitf o  sevaal 
different  modes  of  trangrortatioo  requires  moreflian  one  entry  into  JOPES  to  ensure  proper  force 
traddng. 

Crisis  Actiai  Plzmning  (CAP) 

Crisis  acticn  planning  procedures  are  similar  to  those  of  deliberate  planning  excqpt  whm  tirtte 
constraints  are  the  (taninant  fectors.  See  flgure  2  for  the  process  development.  Deliberate  pluming 
supports  CAP  by  antidpating  potential  crises  and  operations,  ^veloping  contingency  plans  that  fecilit^ 
die  rapid  (tevelopnrent  and  selection  of  courses  of  acticxi  and  execution  planning  during  crisis.'®  The 
availability  of  planning  time  is  greatly  reduced  (hours/days  vs.  18-24  mondis)j  the  NCA  approves  the 
ccnirse  of  action  and  crisis  action  planning  results  in  an  operation  order  (OPORD)  rather  dian  an 
operation/caitingaicy  plan  (OPLAN/CONPLAN). 

In  the  first  case  study.  Desert  9iield  did  not  have  either  an  OPLAN  or  CONPLAN  for  die 
deployment  of  VII  Corps  trocps  to  SWA.  Planners  had  not  foreseen  a  potential  mission  to  <^loy 
Germany-based  troqps  exit  of  theater,  so  they  had  not  used  the  available  time  to  utilize  the  deliberate 
planning  process.  The  use  of  the  CAP  allowed  USAREUR  and  Vn  Corps  to  quieidy  etevelop  an 
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Figure  2 

Source:  U.S.  Army,  FM  100-17,  A-1 

OPORD  to  control  tire  dq>loymeot  to  SWA.  Tie  secaid  case  study  of  USAREUR  deployment  offerees 
to  Bosnia  fer  OJE  had  an  OPLAN/CONPLAN  to  draw  from.  Because  of  prior  political  oxiditions, 
USAREUR  had  bear  given  the  missioi  since  1993  to  have  a  contingency  plan  fer  Bosnia  and  thus  had 
utilized  the  deliberate  planning  process. 

Because  crises  are  fluid  and  involve  (^^namic  events,  planning  procedures  must  be  flexible." 

Our  planning  procedures  describe  a  logical  sequaice,  b^inning  with  the  crisis  and  progressing  througji 
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the  ai^loyment.  points,  which  require  decisions,  are  idaitified  in  the  sequences.  These  key 

activities  and  jAases  of  crisis  action  planning  are  ctescribed  below. 

Tlte  begimimg  of  Phase  1  starts  w^ien  a  situadOT  develops  that  involves  c«ir  national  security 
interests  or  hac  inplicatiais  on  U.S.  policy.  The  NCA  and  the  CJCS  receive  an  assesanent  from  the 
CINC.  This  assessment  repOTt  provides  as  much  mformation  as  possible  about  the  nature  of  die  crisis, 
ft)rces  available,  major  constraints  to  an^lc^iihait,  actions  bring  taken,  if  any,  witfiin  die  rules  of 
aigagement  (ROE).  The  CINC’s  report  will  contain  discussion  on  various  COAs  under  caisideratioo  or 

recomn^dation. 

In  the  Pasian  Gulf  crisis.  President  Bush  decided  to  build  iqi  the  forces  fortha-  so  that  the 
coalition  fOTces  could  go  on  the  offensive,  if  they  so  desired.  GEN  Powell  then  unveiled  GEN 
Sdiwarzkopf  s  request  to  double  the  size  of  the  force.  VII  Corps  became  the  caitral  feature  of  the 
depk^ment.*^  Ihe  notification  by  die  JCS  to  EUCOM  ofdie  possible  dgiloyment  of  die  VQ  Ccaps  to 
SWA  caused  the  USAREUR  and  Vn  Cc»ps  staff  to  begin  the  crisis  action  plaraiing  process. 

Phase  n  begins  when  die  JCS  and  die  NCA  receive  assessments/reports  firan  the  sufqwrted 
cranmander  and  ends  \nhen  a  (fecision  has  been  made  that  a  military  course  of  action  must  be  (teveloped. 
The  JCS  reviews  current  strata  and  OPLAN  data  in  JOPES  and  evaluates  repcHts  fran  the  CINCs. 
The  re^onsible  CINC  continues  to  issue  rqiorts  and  evaluate  the  crisis  and  the  chqiosition  of  assigned 
and  available  forces.  The  assessment  ofthe  situation  m  SWA  rmd  r^rts  submated  by  the  siqiported 
ccHTimancter,  vihich  was  CENTCOM,  aUowed  the  JCS  and  NCA  to  deride  vhat  military  course  of  actkm 
was  to  be  developed. 

Phase  ID  begins  wdh  the  developrrtent  ofthe  course  of  acticm.  It  cjbi  be  an  existing 
OPLAN/CONPLAN  or  it  may  be  a  craniletely  new  plan.  During  die  developnraa  and  evaluation  of 
diis  course  of  actiai  die  CINC  assigns  tasks  to  subordinate  commands.  Concurraidy,  USTRANSCOM 
prepares  deploymeia  estimates  of  required  lift  assets  and  the  JCS  reviews  the  CINC’s  estimate  diat  was 
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submitted  in  Phase  I  of  the  situation  develqsmait.  USCINCTRANS  reviews  the  status  of  strategic  lift 
assets  and  port  fecilities.  The  review  ofthe  strategic  lift  assets  to  be  utilized  is  required  to  ensure  the 
proper  amount  of  air  and  sea  assets  are  available  to  move  the  e?q)ected  requirements.  The  review  ofthe 
air  and  sea  &cilities  is  required  to  aisure  the  strat^c  lift  assets  can  be  utilized  in  fttose  fecilities  and  at 
what  rate  the  assets  can  flow  into  ftiem.  The  rate  offlow  offerees  throu^  a  fecility  is  essential  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  TPFDD. 

The  review  of  strategic  lift  and  port  ihcilities  was  essential  befiare  Vn  Coips  dqjloyed  frem 
Europe.  The  estimation  of  space  requirements  by  MTMC-E  was  critical  befisre  requesting  die  sh^s 
necessary  to  move  a  corps.  The  estimation  of  equpment  and  sh^s  required  moving  the  Vn  Corps  was 
essential  in  the  decision  to  open  more  dian  one  port. 

If  an  OPLAN  is  used,  then  a  TPFDD  may  exist  that  allows  a  dqjloyment  estimate  to  be 
COTiqruted  fixsn  thus  giving  a  base  to  start  fixjm.  The  OPLAN  TPFDD  expedites  the  planning  process 
birt  must  be  flexible  to  meet  the  current  coitingency  situation.  Planning  and  execution  can  also  be 
accomplished  concurrently  and  execution  started  widioirt  a  plan  as  was  the  case  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  The  deploymait  plan  was  developed  during  the  CAP  but  diere  was  no  OPL AN/CONPLAN 
frcHn  which  to  modify  ftie  dqjloymait. 

Once  the  CINC  determines  the  requirements  and  the  plan  is  agreed  ipon  by  the  NCA,  die  JSCP 
places  resources  against  the  requirements.  Units  are  then  mobilized  in  orderto  dqiloydie  main  finree. 
Dqiloyments  such  as  those  required  in  crisis  action  planning  create  problems  whoi  the  units  required  to 
dqjloy  the  ftirce  are  not  available.  The  deployment  of  V  Corps  ftirces  to  Bosnia  dqiended  rpon  the 
ability  of  units  to  open  and  run  the  Dqiarture  Airfield  Control  Groip  (DACG).  The  unit  that  was  tasked 
to  operate  diat  &cility  had  also  been  cennmitted  to  operate  line  haul  operations  fixsn  Kaiserslautern, 
Germany  to  Taszar,  Hungary.  Vital  truck  assets  were  diverted  fiomthe  line  haul  qieratiai  to  operate 
die  DACG  at  Rhein  Main  and  Ramstein  Air  Base. 
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Phase  IV  b^ins  with  the  selection  of  the  course  of  acticsi.  The  CJCS  presents  tire  course  of 
action  to  the  NCA  for  aj^roval.  The  NCA  will  then  jqjprove  the  reccmimaided  course,  modify  an 
existing  ccxirse  or  (tevelop  a  new  course  of  action.  The  CJCS  will  release  a  Planning  Order  to  the 
siq}ported  commander  and  the  rest  of  the  Joint  Planning  aid  Execution  Community  (JPEC).  The  orcte" 
allows  formal  plamioig  to  b^in  before  a  COA  has  been  selected  by  the  NCA.  The  Planning  Ortte"  will 
describe  the  specific  COA,  direct  execution  plcmning  activities,  and  provicte  canbat  forces,  strategic  lift, 
and  informatics  m  lieu  of  the  Warning  Order.*'* 

The  Alert  Order  is  ^proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defeise  and  released  to  the  siq^oited 
ccxnmander  and  odiK"  members  of  tiie  JPEC  to  aimounce  the  COA  selected.  The  Alert  Order  contaiis 
guidance  or  rhanges  fran  the  Warning  Order.  In  extrane  time-saisitive  situations  the  Alat  Order  may 
be  OTtiitted  or  issued  in  lieu  of  die  Warning  Order.  Phase  IV  is  ccHiiplete  when  the  NCA  has  a  ccxirse  of 
action  and  the  CJCS  publishes  it  in  an  Alert  Order.  The  dqiloyment  to  Bosnia  by  U.S.  ftirces  was 
initiated  with  an  Alert  Order  fircsi  the  Secretary  of  Defeise.  The  dqiloymentoffOTces  to  Bosnia  was 
acccsphshed  throu^  an  Alert  Order  and  an  Execute  Order. 

Phase  V  begins  when  a  Planning  or  an  Alert  Order  is  received  and  ends  when  an  OPORD  is 
developed  and  approved  for  execution  by  the  NCA.  The  deployment  plans  and  schedules  are  developed, 
nravement  requiranents  aid  shortfolls  identified  and  the  OPORD  is  published.  The  availability  of 
strat^c  airlift  and  sealift  will  drive  the  dqiloymait  flow.  The  siqiported  CINC  will  develop  a  clear 
de&iition  of  the  desired  end-state  as  best  as  possible,  with  his  headquarters  (feermming  die  tailored 
force,  prqper  sequaice  of  arrival  in  theatCT,  and  the  movemait  of  cdier  forces  or  sauces  into  the 
theater.*^ 

During  the  execution-plannmg  phase  the  siqiported  commander  publishes  a  TPFDD  letter  of 
instruction  (LOI)  diat  provides  procedures  for  the  d^loyrrrait.  The  LOI  provides  instructions  aid 
directions  to  the  CINC’s  cOTponents,  supporting  CINCs  and  cdiCT  JPEC  members.  The  LOI  sigpals 
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force-providing  organizations  and  supporting  commands  and  agencies  to  provide  or  i^rdate  specific  unit 
movement  data  in  JOPES  for  the  first  increment  of  movement.**  The  siqjported  commander  will  review 
tire  TPFDD  and  notify  USTRANSCOM  vshen  the  movemait  requirements  are  ready  for  lift  sdieduling. 
USCINCTRANS  will  provide  effective  air,  land  and  sea  transportation  to  siqsportthe  approved  COA  or 
OPORD  through  USTRANSCOM.  USTRANSCOM,  a  multi-service  tran^oitatiai  organization, 
provides  available  tran^oitation  assets  against  requirements  identified  by  the  siqjported  ccanmander  and 
develops  feasible  airlift  and  sealift  transportation  schedules. 

Ihase  VI  begins  with  the  decision  to  execute  an  OPORD.  The  CJCS  then  transmits  an  Execute 
Order  to  the  CINC.  The  Execute  Order  directs  ftieCINC  to  deploy  his  forces.  The  Execute  Order  will 
contain  certain  information  that  was  provided  in  the  Warning  and  Alert  Orders.  The  supported 
commander  execrrtes  the  OPORD  and  utilizes  JOPES  to  monitor  the  force  d^Ioymait. 
USCINCTRANS  will  manage  the  dqrloyment  process  in  accordance  with  tire  siqjported  cwnmander’s 
force  priorities. 


Movanent  to  the  Port  of  Embaikaticm  (POE) 

The  second  phase  of  strategic  dqrlc^ment  is  ftie  movemerrt  to  the  POE.  The  movemart  b^jns 
once  a  movemait  directive  is  received.  The  directive  will  specify  the  dates  units  are  to  arrive  at  the  POE. 
The  various  TCC’s  will  qjecify  throu^  the  movement  directive  when  ecpi^ment  will  be  required  at  the 
POE.  Once  the  c^loyment  begins,  installation  and  divisicnal  transportaticn  officers  coordinate  with  the 
movement  control  teams  (MCT)  within  their  area  of  operation  for  tran^itation  of  unit  equ^ment  fi'om 
home  statical  to  the  railhead,  airhead,  or  se^rt  of  debarkation.  The  units  are  then  configured  and 
vahdated  for  movranent.  The  unit’s  equipment  is  inspected,  shipping  dcxoments  are  verified,  and  a 
Logistics  ^plication  of  automated  Maricing  and  Reading  Symbols  (LOGMARS)  label  attached.  The 
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LOGMARS  label  aisures  the  transportation  ccmtrol  number  (TCN)  reflects  the  unit’s  platmed  sh^mart 


on  the  AUEL  and  DEL,’’ 


Strategic  Lift 

The  strat^c  lift  i^iase  b^ins  with  the  unit’s  departure  fircan  the  POE.  The  TCC’s  are 
leqxxisible  fijrftie  strat^ctran^ortaticxi  ofthe  fijrces  and  their  sippcwt.’*  USTRANSCOM  ensures 
rrV  of  fijTces  and  siqiphes  Ihrou^  JOPES.  ITV  is  the  near  real-time  traddng  of  unit  and  non-unit 
cargo  and  persoinel  fi’om  cMigin  to  <festinatiai.’’  Also,  USTRANSCOM  provides  the  needed  force 
tradcmg  requited  by  the  siqjported  ccanmander.  MTMC  cootdin^  wifli  ftie  Military  Sealift  Ccanmand 
(MSC)  to  obtain  tiie  sh^mg  necessary  to  nwve  the  unit’s  equipti^  fixan  the  original  theater  to  the 
theater  of  operatkn.  AMC  will  gjedfythrcMigJi  an  air  tasking  cHderwiienequ^ment  is  required  at  the 
APOE. 

Theater  trmi^ortation  m  Europe  is  controlled  at  three  levels;  at  the  ccanmioiications  2X)ne 
(COMM2^  by  Are  Theater  Army  Movnnent  Control  Agency  (TAMCA),  at  Corps  level  by  the  Craps 
Movanent  ContrcA  Center  (MCC),  and  at  the  division  level  by  the  division  tranq)ratation  office  (DTO). 
The  TAMCA  performs  ftie  mland  transportation  functions  that  would  normally  be  accon^lished  by  the 
MTMC  wMiin  CONUS.^®  The  TAMCA  has  MCT’s  that  are  ftaward-based  throughout  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  Bdgium,  Nedierlands,  Luxembourg  (BENELUX)  r^on  of  Europe. 

The  siqi^xHting  MCT’s  identify  rail  and  hi^iway  tran^rtation  requironents  and  then  work 
directly  whh  the  host  nation  to  secure  those  assets.  TheTAMCA  will  work  wih  the  USTRANSCOM 
to  identify  vessels  throu^  MTMC/MSC  and  air  resources  through  the  AMC .  After  placing  resources 
against  requirmients  TAMCA  coradinates  among  the  shipp^  (i.e.,  units)  andftietrm^xnters  (i.e., 
military  ra*  civilian)  to  create  a  schedule  that  will  meet  the  plan.  It  will  flien  monitor  the  movrai^rt  and 
adjust  as  required. 
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The  strat^c  mobility  support  systems  are  an  integral  part  of  the  transportadoi  dqjloymait 
management  syston.  The  system  used  in  strategic  d^loyments  is  the  Worldsvide  Military  Command 
and  Control  System  (WWMCCS)  vMdti  is  part  of  the  JOPES  automatic  data  processing  (ADP). 
WWMCCS  provides  the  means  fiar  qieratianal  direcdcn  and  tedmical  administration  support  needed  to 
command  and  caitrol  military  forces.^’  WWMCCS  brings  many  systems  together  ranging  from  die 
natiaial  to  the  theater  level. 

The  Global  Transportation  Network  (GTN)  is  key  to  USTRANSCOM’s  mobility  management 
systan  and  ties  tc^ether  existing  tian^rtation  databases.  The  GTN  system  can  be  divided  into  diree 
functional  categories;^ 

1 .  Systems  required  by  siqiporting  planners  as  th^  gather  tran^rtatiOT  requirements. 

2.  Systems  for  cranmand  and  control  diat  support  deployment 

3.  Systems  that  support  ITV. 

Through  the  use  of  the  JOPES  system,  commanders  are  able  to  obtain  both  standard  and 
tailored  reports.  An  exanqile  of  the  reports  available  to  assist  the  d^loying  commanders  include; 

1 .  Movement  Sdiedule  Rqiort 

2.  Movement  Allocation  Report 

3.  Channelized  Requiremaits  Rqx)rt 

4.  Scheduled  Flow  Analysis  Report 

5.  Scheduled  Port  Movement  Work  Load  R/^rt 

6.  Deployment  Summary  Report 

7.  Force  Module  Movement  Summary  Rqport 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  OroaniTatinn  (NATO)  PeploymoTt  System 


The  signing  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Accord  allowed  for  die  first  time  the  dqiloyment  of  NATO 
fijrces  outside  of  Caitral  Europe.  NATO  would  also  activate  fisr  the  first  tin^  tiidr  Joint  Movement 
Control  Carter  (JMCC)  (Fig  3)  and  use  the  Allied  Deployment  and  Movanent  System  (ADAMS).  The 
JMCC  had  the  re^ionsibility  of  overseeing  the  d^loyment  and  managen^nt  of  die  forces  that  dqik^'ed 
into  Bosnia.  The  JMCC  controls  all  movenrents  into  and  out  of  a  NATO  theater  of  operation. 


MOVEMENTS  CONTROL  ARCHITECTURE 


Figure  3 

Source:  Command  Briefing  Slide  for  Supreme  Allied  Command  Europe 
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The  NATO  dq)loymeot  system  relies  on  each  individual  natiai  to  dqjloy  its  own  forces  to  the 
theater  of  operation.  Each  nadcn  provides  their  deploymait  data  to  die  JMCC,  which  places  the  data 
into  the  ADAMS  system  and  is  able  to  provide  critical  informaticxi  to  the  NATO  commander  for 
d^loyment  decisions.  For  OJE  Ihe  informaticm  went  to  Admiral  Smith,  the  Implementatioo  Force 
(IFOR)  commander.  The  JMCC  provided  information  to  MG  Nash,  1st  Anrnred  Division  commander, 
on  which  forces  were  available  to  dq)loy  into  Bosnia.  This  allowed  MG  Nash  to  set  priorities  on  which 
forces  were  required  first  and  where  the  other  countries  were  in  dqjlcrying  into  Bosnia. 

ADAMS  brings  tc^edier  the  NATO  deliberate  and  crisis-action  planning  syston.  NATO  uses 
deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  to  cievelop  OPLANS/CONPLANS  and  OPORDs  just  as  the  U.  S. 
system  accon^lishes  this  in  JOPES.  NATO  developed  ADAMS  to  plan  and  execute  tiieir  deployments 
as  JOPES  was  developed  for  the  U.S.  deployments.  ADAMS  can  be  used  in  a  stand-alone  mode,  but  its 
key  is  multi-national  dq)loyment  coordination  in  a  crisis  wifli  the  ability  to  rapidly  exchange  bcth 
background  mobility  data  and  the  ckployment  plan.^ 

The  basic  activities  in  the  dqrloyment  managemait  process  are  the  same  as  in  the  crisis 
respcxise  situation.  The  tugmcy  of  need  will  ccHipress  the  timeline  to  hours  and  days  rather  than  weeks 
and  months.  The  starting  point  forthe  mow^ait  andtransportaticn  planning  is  the  operaticnal 
reqfuiranent.  NATO  deployment  managers  need  to  know  tiie  operational  force  requirements  and  what 
countries  wdll  deploy.  Based  on  the  mission  and  political  guidance,  a  force  requirement  is  developed  by 
NATO  and  organizaticns  and  disposition  of  forces  are  determined. 

The  result  of  tire  force  planning  prcx:ess  as  it  relates  to  ADAMS  is  the  list  of  units,  their 
destinations,  the  priorities  and  the  arrival  times  required  to  meet  the  operational  objective.  The  list  is 
referred  to  as  the  statement  of  retpiiremaits  (SOR)  or  the  allied  disposition  list  (ADL).  At  the  start  of  the 
planning  process  tire  SOR  is  gaierally  expressed  in  ^eric  terms.  NATO  will  b^jn  by  placing  gaieric 
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forces  that  are  available  against  a  requiranent.  This  will  change  as  real  units  are  ccanmitted  by  nations 
that  will  turn  foe  SOR  into  the  ADL. 


Summary 

Strat^c  c^loyment  is  an  in^ortant  process  to  both  foe  United  States  forces  in  Eurqje  and  foe 
North  Atlfflitic  Treaty  Organization.  Each  organization  has  a  similar  process  to  develcp  a  course  of 
acticxi  throu^  deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning.  The  use  of  deliberate  and  crisis-action  planning  are 
an  integral  part  of  each  staffs  mefoocfolcjgy  in  developing  a  plan. 

In  deliberate  planning  there  is  aiou^  execution  time  to  create  detailed  plans,  ccxirdinate  wrth 
ofoer  staffe  cmduct  rdiearsals,  and  even  mobilize  forces  in  time  to  ccnduct  foe  plan.  Crisis-action 
planning  is  utilized  for  Mtiergaicy  situaticxis  that  eifoer  have  an  OPLAN/CONPLAN  or  no  plai  in 
exi^att.  The  TPFDD  will  recpiire  extensive  nrodification,  if  available,  or  will  require  foe  establifoment 
of  csne  for  foe  plan.  The  executicxi  of  foe  plan  will  normally  also  recpiire  additional  managetr^  because 
of  lack  of  rehearsals,  cxordinaticxi  and  plans. 

The  ability  to  rfSciently  dqiloy  will  rely  can  foe  systons  available  to  than.  The  use  of  JOPES 
ft«-  foe  United  States  md  ADAMS  for  N ATO  are  two  such  sySems  foat  are  irtf^ral  for  ccxnmands  to 
prcyerly  manage  and  execute  a  c^loyment. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


Vn  CORPS  DEPLOYMENT  TO  SOUTHWEST  ASIA 

Introduction 

To  understand  how  USAREUR  and  NATO  dqjloyed  forces  frcmi  Europe  in  1996,  the  &st 
deplq^ment  frcsn  Eurq)e  that  occurred  in  Novanber  1990  must  be  analyzed.  The  stucfy  of  how  VII 
Corps  deployed  frcsn  Eurq>e  will  danoistiate  how  a  large  unit  moves  into  a  theater  of  operatioi.  That 
(feploymoit  can  then  be  aHr;>ared  or  contrasted  to  USAREUR’s  deployment  to  Bosnia.  This  may  give 
insi^  as  to  foe  d^loyment  intricacies  of  foe  European  Theater  and  any  anomalies  that  wcKild  cause  a 
deviation  firm  foe  nomol  deployment  system.  It  will  also  highlit  foe  impact  of  NATO  involvairent  in 
foe  Bosnian  deployment. 

This  chapter  will  be  a  case  study  in  how  USAREUR  dqjloyed  foe  Vn  Corps  from  Europe  in 
1990.  The  actual  c^loymait  will  be  broken  down  into  foe  planning  prooess,  data  processing  systems 
and  foe  phases  of  ^rategic  cfcployment  that  were  utilized  or  not  utilized.  These  steps  are  fluid  md  are  at 
times  acccMtiplifoed  simultaneously.  Certain  key  strategic  dgrloyment  process  evarts  will  be  organized 
secpientially  to  present  a  mote  accurate  picture  of  what  was  evolving  during  foe  ckployment. 

On  August  2, 1990,  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  By  August  7, 1990,  foe  United  States,  based  on  foe 
invitation  ofthe  govemir^it  of  Saudi  Arabia,  had  determined  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  d^loy  U.S. 
forces.  General  Cchn  Powell,  Qiairman  of  foe  Joirrt  Chiefe  of  Staf^  met  wifo  General  Norman  H. 
Scfawaitzkcpfl  Ccmmifflider,  Coitral  Command  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia  cm  foe  weekaid  of  October  6-8, 
1990.  ft  was  at  fois  n^etnig  foat  General  Powell  asked  Gaieral  Schwartzkc^f  what  forces  he  would 
need  to  mcamt  an  oflfaisive  citation.  Gaieral  Schwartzkopf  at  this  time  recpiested  Vn  Corps,  as  it  was 
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the  most  combat  ready  annor  force  in  the  U.S.  inventory.'  General  Crosbie  E.  Saint,  Commander-in- 
rhiftf  USAREUR,  was  notified  in  August  1990,  oftiie  possible  dq)loyment  of  fisrces  firom  Europe  to 
Southwest  Asia.  Gaieral  Saint  directed  that  Major  General  Jdm  C.  Heldstab,  USAREUR  Dqjuty  Chief 
of  Staff  Operations  (DCSOPS),  and  Major  Goieral  J.S.  Laposata,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics 
(DCSLOG),  began  coitingaicy  planning  for  dqjloyment  of  a  corps-sized  elanent  to  Southwest  Asia. 
General  Saint  then  notified  Lieutenant  General  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Vn  Corps  Commander,  to  b^in 
planning  for  the  possible  dq)loymait  of  the  Corps  to  Southwest  Asia.^ 

Planning 

Gaieral  Saint  approved  the  formatiai  of  a  USAREUR  planning  committee  to  be  diaired  by 
MG  Laposata.  The  planning  committee  consisted  of;  Joseph  L.  Lowman,  Assistant  DCSLOG;  Colorel 
P.G.  Hiillips,  DCSLOG  Plans,  Operatims  and  Logistics  Systems  Divisirai  Chief;  Colonel  Robert  Fear, 
DCSLOG  Troop,  Biergy  and  Transportation  Division  Chief;  Colcxiel.  The  following  commanders, 
Richard  Bamaby,  Commander,  MTMC-E  and  Colonel  H.  Carl  Salyer,  Ccanmander,  1st  Theater  Army 
Movement  Ccmtrol  Agency  (1st  TAMCA)  were  also  brou^  into  the  planning  cell.  Of  importance, 
however,  was  that  VII  Corps  staff  planners  were  not  invited  to  be  part  of  the  planning  committee.  Their 
absence  has  significant  c^eraficnal  consequaices  that  will  be  explained  later  in  this  paper. 

In  late  Sqrtember  the  Corps  CxHtimander,  at  the  directive  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  (JCS), 
Eurc^ean  Ccxnmand  (EUCOM)  and  the  Army  component  of  EUCOM  (USAREUR)  ccmvened  a 
planning  cell  to  examine  fire  deployment  of  the  1st  AD."  The  planning  cell  was  then  to  examine  fire 
deployment  of  fire  Corps  in  early  October  as  another  opticHi  to  cxxisider.  The  planning  cell  mission  was 
to  track  fixe  war,  monitor  all  the  traffic  and  intelligence  messages  to  insure  fiiat  the  plarmers  were  up  to 
date  on  the  currait  situation.  The  cell  was  also  to  ®camine  options  for  VII  Corps  should  they  ever  be 
asked  to  deploy  in  total  or  to  send  individual  units."*  The  planning  cell  was  a  sizable  effort  for  the  Corps, 
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involving  a  number  of  staff  and  the  Major  Subordinate  Commanders  (MSC).^  The  cell  consisted  of  the 
Vn  Corps  Chief  of  Staff  Dqjuty  Cc»nmanding  General,  G2  planner,  G3,  G3  plarmer  and  the  G4 
plarmer.  The  plcmning  exercises  wetrt  so  fer  as  to  draw  up  troop  lists,  develcp  the  crisis-actic®  plan  by 
task  organizing,  and  cktermine  the  nature  of  the  mission.  The  develcyment  of  the  troop  list  and  the  task 
organizing  for  the  d^loyment  was  vital  for  the  development  of  the  TPFDD  for  JOPES . 

Gareral  Samt  and  LTG  Franks  discussed  whidi  two  divisions  should  go  and  the  nature  of  the 
mission.^  The  (kcisic®  was  mack  that  foe  1st  and  3  rd  AD,  along  with  foe  2nd  Armored  Cavalry 
Reginwrit  (ACR)  wcnild  ccMnprise  foie  Vn  Corps.  The  decision  was  based  on  foe  nature  of  foe  subjected 
mission.  GEN  Saint  and  LTG  Franks  agreed  that  it  should  be  two-armored  divisions,  as  opposed  to  foe 
two  divisions  out  of  VO  Ccaps.’  IhCTe  had  been  discussion  about  vfoich  ACR  would  deploy  (2  nd  (»■  foe 
1  Ifo)  but  it  was  decided  to  keqr  foe  habitual  ACR  relaticnshp  with  foe  VII  Corps.  The  VII  Corps  b^an 
tailoring  their  force  after  foey  had  accmplifoed  a  reconnaissance  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  2nd  ACR  was 
identified  as  foe  lead  unit  to  be  followed  by  foe  1st  AD.  LTG  Franks  qrplied  METT-T  and  decickd  to 
add  an  aght-mdi  artillery  battalion  to  each  brigade  due  to  foe  expected  enemy  fintifications.  The 
constant  addition  and  deletion  of  units  would  in  foe  end,  plague  foe  d^Ioyn^  process. 

USAREUR  sd;  about  icfcntifying  and  estimating  foe  amount  of  lift  required  to  move  VII  Corps 
to  foe  POE.  Using  gross  planning  factors,  based  cm  foe  amount  and  type  of  equ^ment  being  shaped,  it 
was  estimated  foat  it  would  recjuire  585  trains  to  move  foe  units  to  port  and  60  sh^s  to  deploy  foe 
Corps.*  It  was  also  decided  that  based  cm  foe  volume  of  ec[uipment  it  would  be  necessary  to  deploy  fixm 
muk^ly  pcHts.  Tran^ortaticm  ass^  were  idaitified  foroughout  Europe  that  was  available  to  move 
units  to  foe  pc5rts.  It  was  determined  that  foe  commercial  sector  could  provide  air,  rail,  barge,  and 
highway  assets. 

USAREUR  planners  ickitified  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dqjloy  to  foe  POE  usmg  multiple 
trani^ortaticm  modes.  The  ccmvoying  of  all  vfoicles  to  foe  port  would  be  too  resource  intensive  and 
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create  a  traffic  problem  for  the  German  population.  There  was  also  the  question  of  readiness  of 
equ^ment  if  diey  road  marched  the  considerable  distances  involved.  Military  line4iaul  was  considered, 
but  was  already  tied  iq)  in  sustainment  operations.  Comnercial  lineiaul  was  cost  prdiibrtive  and 
required  too  mudi  time. 

Rail  was  the  logical  choice,  bdng  available  at  most  installations.  The  rail  cost  per  ton  was 
lower  than  commercial  hi^way  transport  and  the  transit  time  to  port  was  between  24  to  36  hours. 

There  were  problems  with  rail  due  to  the  movement  of  other  irations  (i.e.  Great  Britain)  and  commercial 
commitments  for  engines,  cars  and  track  ^ace.  Rail  also  had  its  drawbacks  due  to  the  number  of 
special  cars  that  could  haul  outsized  cargo  and  special  routes  that  could  handle  restrictive  cargo.  There 
was  also  a  problem  at  the  port  in  that  only  a  certain  number  of  trains  could  arrive  and  be  processed  eadi 
day. 

Barge  tran^ort  was  also  an  optioi  in  that  canals  and  rivers  were  within  convoying  distance 
fixjm  many  installations.  The  Rhein  River  Terminal  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  operated  by  MTMC-E, 
could  easily  control  the  flow  of  equipment  iirto  the  ports  and  foere  was  less  chance  of  an  accident 
enroute.  The  use  ofbatge  was  necessary  to  ship  outsized  v^cles  to  foe  port.  This  mode  of  transit 
had  its  drawbadks.  One  drawback  to  barge  shipping  was  that  foe  equpment  would  have  to  be  handled 
twice  instead  of  moving  directly  to  foe  port.  Anofoer  drawback  was  foe  time  required  to  sh^  foe 
equpment.  It  would  require  an  extra  72-96  hours  to  get  foe  equipment  to  foe  port.  The  decision  was 
made  that  outsized  equqrment  would  be  sent  by  barge.  This  would  include  shop  vans,  heavy  equipmeit 
transports  and  engineer  equqrmerrt. 

Air  dq^loyment  for  foe  entire  corps  was  not  practical.  The  decision  was  made  to  dq)loy  all 
aircraft  to  foe  port.  This  would  erq)edite  foe  dqrloyment  and  ensure  a  steady  flow  of  equpment  to  foe 
port.  Units  that  were  critical  to  foe  cperation  were  flown  directly  into  foeater.  This  had  already  been 
tested  when  foe  12fo  Combat  Aviation  Brigade  (CAB)  self-dg)loyedto  SWA  as  a  precursor  to  foe  Vn 
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Corps  deploymait.  The  12th  CAB  flew  their  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  helicc^Jters  to  SWA,  while  tiieir 
equ^ment  was  railed  to  Italy  and  placed  aboard  a  ship.  Other  critical  pieces  of  equ^ment  were  flown 
into  SWA,  sudi  as,  logistic  automation  vans  and  command  and  control  vdiicles. 

Vn  Corps  required  great  flexibility  in  its  deployment  and  could  achieve  that  cxily  by  combining 
the  c^abilides  of  all  trani^ortaticm  mocks.  The  contracting  of  carriers  and  crossing  of  bcwtkrs  slowed 
the  dqrlc^mient  which  required  the  use  of  host  naticn  siq>port  to  expedite  the  process.  In  addition,  the 
decision  to  use  mcffe  than  erne  port  allowed  multiple  routes  on  \^hich  units  could  dqrloy  and  aickd  in 
reducing  road  and  rail  ccmge^cxi. 


Movement  to  the  POE 

On  Novanber  8, 1990  President  Bush,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  made  flie  decision  to  d^lqy  Ae 
vn  Corps  to  Scnithwest  Asia.  Thcxigji  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  had  planned  for  a  Middle  East 
scaiario  sines  fte  early  1980s  here  were  no  OPLANS  calling  ftrr  Ae  use  of  US  AREUR  fi)rc«. 

European  Cemmand  (EUCOM)  had  no  reqronsAility  for  SWA  because  that  AOR  belcxiged  to 
CENTCOM.  Thereftjre,  EUCOM  had  not  been  required  to  have  an  OPLAN  /CONPLAN  for  that  AOR. 
General  Franks  reccxivaied  Aose  vAo  were  m  Ae  small  planning  cell  to  plan  Ae  dqrbyment  of  Ae 
Corps.  LTG  Franks  said, ‘We  knew  we  world  have  to  get  a  TPFFDtog^er.  So  my  immediate 
concerns  were  to  assOTible  Ae  cesnmanders  mvolved  and  to  talk  to  Aem  directly  about  what  I  knew 
about  ftie  mission  and  timing,  to  set  Ae  tone  since  we  were  joining  Ae  XVin  Corps  who  already  been 
down  Aere  for  three  nwnths.’* 

General  Saint,  the  USAREUR  CcxnmarKkr,  gave  VII  Corps  Ae  missicxi  to  deploy.  This  meant 
fljat  vn  CcMps  would  oversee  all  units  that  were  deploying  to  SWA  fix»n  Europe,  including  Aose  from  V 
Corps.  MG  Laposata  advised  Ae  USAREUR  cennmander  fliat  VD  Corps  Ad  not  have  Ae  resources  to 
hanAe  Ae  mission  and  that  such  a  deploymort  Aould  be  centrally  managed.*®  By  giving  VQ  Corps  Ae 
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missioi  to  deploy,  GEN  Saint  took  away  the  ability  of  US  AREUR  to  csntrally  manage  the  dqjloymait. 
Saint’s  decisions  therefore  created  a  planning  disconnect  between  USAREUR  and  Vn  Corps  that 
resulted  in  two  sqrarate  plans.  USAREUR  developed  a  dqjloyment  plan  that  encompassed  the 
operational  and  strat^c  level.  VII  Corps,  who  had  not  been  part  of  tire  original  planning  cxMirmittee, 
developed  tiieir  own  plan  sqrarate  plan. 

The  challaige  feeing  USAREUR,  that  Vn  Corps  was  not  able  to  manage,  was  the  dqrloyment 
of  an  armored  cavalry  regimart,  two  armored  divisiwis,  a  separate  armored  brigade,  corps  combat 
service  support  units,  corps  combat  service  units  and  a  corps  headquarters.  The  European  Theater  was 
transformed  fiom  planning  and  rehearsing  the  reception  and  onward  movement  of  ferces  for 
convartional  war  irrto  a  theater  that  deployed  forces  to  SWA.”  The  deployment  to  SWA  would  be 
executed  as  a  Return  of  Forces  to  G^many  (REFORGER)  d^loyment  exercise,  only  this  time  it  woitid 
be  executed  in  reverse. 

The  USAREUR  sta£E|  229th  Corps  Movanart  Control  Center  (CMCC)  and  Vn  Corps  staff 
b^an  to  plan  tire  dqjloyment  about  November  5, 1990.  1st  TAMCA  had  tire  lead  in  providing 
augmartaticsi  to  the  229th  CMCC  as  that  unit  deployed.  1st  TAMCA  also  worked  with  the  Vn  Corps 
in  establishing  tire  initial  priority  of  movanent.  The  deploymait  could  not  have  succeeded  wnthout  the 
he^  of  host  natiem  sipport.  USAREUR  was  dependent  on  them  for  the  use  of  roads,  rail,  rivers, 
airports  and  seqxnts.  These  operations  would  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  wedk. 
Coordinatiem  between  USAREUR,  Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  resulted  in  the 
grarrting  of  waivers  for  shipment  of  equipment  and  ammunition.  The  use  of  Standard  NATO 
Agreements  (STANAGS)  e^qredited  tire  movement  and  ensured  all  the  U.S.  forces  were  in  ctxnpliance 
witii  all  countries  regulations  that  they  were  to  transit. 

On  Novanberl  1  1990,  LTG  Shalikashvili  and  MG  Leposata  met  with  Herr  Weidemarm,  a 
member  of  the  Duetsches  Bundnesbahn  Board  of  Directors  and  head  of  tire  Production  Dqrartmeirt.” 
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USAREUR  estimated  585  trainloads  for  the  dqjloyment,  an  average  of  twenty  trains  per  day.  Herr 
Weidanann  promised  total  siqjport  once  all  the  requirements  were  determined.  Supporting  the 
dqjloymort  soon  turned  mto  diaos  and  fiustration  for  the  Dutches  Bundesbahn  because  USAREUR 
and  Vn  Corps  could  not  determine  how  many  cars  were  required.  The  d^loymart  required  qrecial  rail 
cars  for  outsized  loads  like  foe  type  used  for  Ml  A1  tanks  and  shop  vans.  The  Duetsdres  Bundesbahn 
foereftae  had  marshaled  large  quantities  of  rail  cars  to  accommodate  USAREUR.  The  Gertn^ 
however  could  not  trreet  foe  requirement,  as  fo^  were  not  given  foe  required  requisition  time  of  twenty- 
one  days.  The  result  of  foe  lack  of  lead  time  was  a  delay  in  rail  car  arrival  due  to  the  shortage  of  assets. 
To  ovK’COTie  tire  tail  delays,  USAREUR  set  a  managonent  team  to  centrally  control  the  rail  assets 
within  foe  theater. 

USAREUR  designated  foe  21st  Theater  Army  Area  Command  (TAACOM)  to  run  the  Ccnvtty 
Siqjport  Center’s  (CSC)  while  V  Corps  provided  foe  personnel  for  foe  port  siqjport  activity  (PSA).  The 
1  stTAMCA  centrally  managed  foe  tran^ortation  movements  Sm"  foe  deploying  imits  (Fig.  4).  The 
centralization  of  movements  wcHild  provide  control  of  foe  priority  of  movanent  and  manage  the  flow  of 
requests.  A  problem  occurred  when  foe  VII  Corps  G-3,  who  was  foe  imit  moves  manager  for  foe 
deployment,  foiled  to  manage  foe  V  Corps  assets  that  were  also  (ploying.  That  oversiajit  caused 
coiipetitiCTi  for  rail  assets  and  congesticn  at  foe  SPOE  as  units  arrived  early. 

After  foe  initial  notification  for  dq>loyment,  VQ  Corps  set  ip  a  task  (ngmization  that  started  foe 
creation  of  a  TPFDD.  Ifowever,  VII  Corps  foiled  to  siqjply  accurate  data  to  JOPES  to  develop  a 
TPFDD.  That  was  caused  by  vn  Corps  inability  to  accurately  (teermme  foe  fijrceorgmization.  VII 
Corps  attainted  to  ccHipaisate  for  foe  lack  of  a  TPFDD  by  developing  a  Time  Phase  Force  D^loyment 
List  (TPFDL).  A  TPFDL  define  tire  unit’s  priority  of  deployment  but  (toes  net  provide  the  Level  IV 
data  required  of  JOPES.  Vn  Corps,  however,  now  had  foe  ability  to  change  unit  priority  of  movenrent 
fo^  wcHild  not  have  had  (if  irqjutted  into  JOPES). 
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Figure  4 

Source:  VII  Corps,  Planned  Unit  Movements  Chart 


US  AREUR  based  units  cem^rised  only  60  percent  of  die  Vn  Corps  with  the  remainder  coming 
from  CONUS.'"*  The  lack  of  a  TPFDD  or  firm  TPFDL  daiied  the  VD  Corps  the  ability  to  manage  the 
deployment  of  units  from  theater.  Confounding  the  problem  was  the  deploymait  of  the  229th  CMCC 
(xithe  Iddiand  17th  ofNovember.'^  Vn  Corps  no  longer  had  a  movement  control  carter  to  manage  the 
deployment  and  translate  the  commander’s  intent  and  priorities  into  a  working  plan.  The  link  betweai 
die  ccanmander,  operator  and  movement  control  organization  for  VII  Corps  was  removed  vfren  die 
229th  CMCC  deployed.  1st  TAMCA  placed  MCT’s  of  die  39di  Transportation  Battahon  (Movanent 
Control)  into  the  now  vacant  229di  CMCC  AOR.  The  placement  of  these  MCT’s  was  essartial  to 
provide  die  link  between  theater  and  Vn  Corps  for  die  duration  of  the  deployment. 

vn  Corps  activated  a  Dfloymart  Action  Team  (DAT),  an  ad  hoc  groif  whose  missiai  was  to 
replace  the  229di  CMCC.  Their  missicxi  was  to  develqi  the  TPFDL.  Without  the  CMCC,  the  Vn 
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Corps  DAT  had  to  intaisively  manage  the  transportation  system  in  order  to  provide  leacters  the 
information  needed  to  make  critical  decisions .  The  DAT  was  also  to  perform  foe  same  foncdois  as  foe 
CMCC.  However,  foe  DAT  lacked  foe  knowledge  to  manage  deployment  movaitent  directives.  This 
caused  a  problem  in  foe  tianspoitatian  asnmunity  in  foat  units  were  oid^ing  trains  WTfo<Mit  prefer 
movanent  directives.  Thae  was  additional  confusion  during  foe  initial  dq)loynient  period  over  whefoer 
foe,  G-3  or  G-4,  conti’olled  foe  TPFDL.  The  G-3  OpeiaticHis  develqjed  movanent  priorities  vMe,  foe 
G-4  oversaw  foe  execution  of  foe  G-3  priorities.  The  DAT  was  foe  execirtor  of  foe  pricHfoes  forou^  foe 
movai^nt  coitrol  COTimunity. 

USAREUR  had  intended  for  foe  VII  Corps  to  use  STANAG  procedures  for  foe  deployment. 
Ifowever,  when  the  229fo  CMCC  deplc^/ed,  VII  Corps  delegated  foe  CMCC  responsibility  down  to  unit 
level.  The  DAT  was  soon  overwhelmed  wifo  foe  TPFDL  and  did  very  little  to  correct  del^ating  CMCC 
functions  to  subordinate  units.  Chi  November  12, 1990,  MG  Lqxisata  and  LTG  Shalikashvili,  met  wifo 
foe  Vn  Cc«ps  leadashp  and  foe  DAT  to  de-conflict  foe  problems  with  foe  deploymait  and  foe 
TPFDL.’’  MAJ  Chambers  of  foe  DAT  briefed  foe  following: 

1 .  vn  C<Mps  had  develqied  a  TPFDL  but  it  was  changing  hourly. 

2.  TPFDL’s  were  fexed  to  units  but  due  to  confusion  in  foe  sequence  some  units  were  not 
prqiaredtomove. 

3.  Movenrait  orders  had  not  been  generated,  as  foe  TPFDL  had  not  been  finalized. 

4.  Since  the  TPFDL  had  not  been  finalized,  it  was  not  passed  to  MTMC-E.  Thiscauseda 
delay  in  foe  cx'ctermg  of  shps  and  publishmg  of  foe  call-forward  lists.’* 

LTG  Shalikafovili  instmeted  VII  Corps  to  publish  foe  TPFDL.  It  should  be  noted  foat  a 
finalized  TPFDL  was  nev^  published  and  it  remained  a  living  document  foat  continued  to  change  up 
until  foe  end.  LTG  Shalikashvili  instructed  MG  Laposata  to  <^loy  to  Stidtgart,  (jermany  to  direct  foe 
deploymait  operations.’®  MG  L^iosata  dqiloyed  to  Ludw^buig,  Germany  and  was  co-located  wifo 
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the  39th  MC  Battalion’s  MCT  at  Grenadier  Kaseme.  They  also  stationed  a  cell  at  eadi  Major 
Command  (MACOM)  to  handle  movement  requests  and  provide  infbrmaticxi  to  the  d^loying 
MACOM.^’ 

The  collocaticxi  of  USAREUR  with  Vn  Corps  brou^  togedier  every  transportatiai  traffic 
managemait  funcdcn  at  one  site.  The  USAREUR  DCSOPS  was  givai  die  responsibility  for  unit 
personnel  deployments  from  Europe.^^  The  dieater,  iqpon  a  recommendatioo  from  the  1st  AD  DTO, 
firnned  a  “911”  respcnse  team  fixstn  the  1st  TAMCA  to  go  down  to  the  tfivisioi  level  and  work  wifli  the 
commanders  and  staff.  The  response  team  woiked  air,  rail,  road  and  baige  movement  clearances 
through  1st  TAMCA.  The  team  woiked  within  the  same  kaseme,  as  its  custcsner  unit,  ensuring  that 
convoy  clearances  and  rail  load  planning  was  properiy  oxiqpleted. 

Strategic  Lift 

MG  L^iosata  coordinated  for  support  with  MG  Jdm  R.  Piatik,  Commanding  General,  MTMC 
and  MG  Samuel  N.  Wakefield,  file  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Transportatian  Center.  It  was 
Laposata’s  desire  to  accelerate  ftie  fielding  of  ftie  Transportation  Coordinator  Automated  Command  and 
Control  Information  System  (TC-ACCIS)  in  USAREUR.^  TC-ACCIS,  a  deployment  management 
tool,  autcsnated  the  unit  and  installaticn  transportation  office  (TTO)  movonent  fimcticns  for  strategic 
deploymait.  In  Germany  the  syston  was  located  only  at  ftie  1st  TAMCA.  Figure  5  depicts  the  flow  of 
information  into  and  out  of  TC-ACCIS.  Key  to  the  system  was  the  input  of  (xi-hand  equipment  data  by 
units,  which  then  iqpdated  the  Conputerized  Movement  Planning  Status  Systan  (COMPASS)  that  fod 
JOPES.  This  allowed  MTMC  to  take  the  data  and  derate  rail  and  shfo  space  requirements.  The  TC- 
ACCIS  data  also  fed  the  Cmputer  Aided  Load  Manifest  (CALM)  and  Cargo  Movemaits  Operating 
System  (CMOS)  which  ordered  aircraft  and  track  persoinel  deploying  frc«n  Germany. 
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Source:  Transportation  Corps  Professional  Bulletin,  April  1991,  32-33 


All  unit  representatives  hai  to  drive  to  the  vacant  229di  CMCC  fecility  in  Stuttgart,  Germany 
to  input  thdr  imit’s  data  mto  tiie  system.^^  The  directive  to  input  the  data  into  TC-ACCIS  at  Stut^art, 
Germany  caused  confusicM  and  delay  in  the  deployment.  Chice  the  data  was  put  into  the  TC-ACCIS 
syston  a  LXXjMARS  Label  was  produced  that  would  be  used  on  each  of  the  unit’s  ecju^mart  for 
tracking.  The  label  allowed  for  the  ecpiipmait  to  be  electrcnically  scanned  at  the  railhead,  APOD  or 
SPOD  and  thai  traisferred  into  a  database  that  would  update  JOPES.  The  Corps  caitrally  locked  the 
operation  to  ensure  ccHrpliimce  and  expeditiously  transmit  foe  data  to  MTMC .  The  fielding  of  a  new 
system  caused  confiisicxi  within  foe  transportation  community.  The  same  data  that  was  bang  abutted 
into  TC-ACCIS  was  foe  same  Level  FV  data  that  was  required  in  JOPES.  The  benefit  of  TC-ACCIS 
was  it  produced  a  LOGMARS  label  where  JOPES  did  net.  TC-ACCIS  recjuired  caitrartors  to  train 
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persomel  wdiile  the  dqjloymait  was  in  progress,  which  was  why  the  1st  TAMCA  had  the  input  of  data 
conpleted  at  me  central  locatim. 

Once  the  TC-AACIS  database  was  conplete  and  inputted  into  the  system,  the  units  could  be 
called  forward  to  the  railhead,  port  or  airhead.  The  TC-ACCIS  data  drove  MTMC  routing,  port  calls 
and  gaierated  the  transportatim  documaitation.  The  data  also  generated  the  unit  ecpi^ment  list  (UEL) 
of  equpment  and  vehicles.  This  identification  of  foe  UEL  set  foe  foundation  upon  which  all  foe  modal 
decisions  were  initiaUy  made.^^  The  Vn  Ojtps  unit’s  ccatqiletion  of  foe  UEL  was  essential  ftw  foe 
theater  movement  control  agency  to  accurately  and  efficiently  ccwrdinate  and  order  foe  external 
transportation  assets  that  moved  foe  equpment  and  vducles  to  foe  SPOE/APOEs. 

TC-ACCIS,  being  newly  fielded,  was  net  perfect.  The  program’s  output  required  hand 
man^ulation  to  make  it  work  and  it  did  nc3t  accept  equpment  data  ofoer  than  major  end  items.  The 
sys^  also  could  not  generate  a  backiq)  copy  in  case  of  systmi  feilure.  Basically,  no  containers  could 
be  placed  into  foe  system.  This  added  to  foe  problem  oftracking  foe  containers  foat  left  Eiuope.  The 
inability  to  place  foe  caitainer  data  in  TC-ACCIS  meant  that  foe  containers  could  not  be  tracked.  The 
only  option  was  foe  manual  paper  tracking  with  a  transportation  movement  control  document  (TCMD). 
The  tracking  was  available  if  VII  Coips/TAMCA  had  iiqjutted  foe  Level  IV  data  into  JOPES.  However, 
foe  lack  of  a  control  mechanism  fijr  tracking  foe  containers  hanqrered  foe  timely  delivery  to  foe  units, 

CTice  foe  containers  arrived  in  SWA.  In  effect,  foe  containers  were  backlo^ed  at  foe  port  due  to  a  lack 
of  documentation  or  unit  idendficatim.  In  some  cases,  foe  containers  lacked  a  LOGMAR  label  or 
TCMD  to  idaitify  its  owner.  The  only  option  was  to  open  foe  containers  and  try  to  identifyfoe  owning 
unit. 

While  foe  system  was  a  great  contributor  to  foe  d^D  loymmt  if  foe  system  had  foiled  foe 
d^loymoit  could  have  bear  seriously  delayed.^®  The  1st  TAMCA  placed  foe  entire  success  cjf  foe 
d^loyment  on  foe  TC-ACCIS  system.  The  desire  to  field  TC-ACCIS  by  foe  transportation  community 
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further  hampered  Ae  use  of  JOPES,  as  it  was  just  another  system  that  fed  Level  IV  data.  Themain 
cootributioo  frcan  TC-ACCIS  was  fluidity  in  manipulating  the  data  before  inputting  it  into  JOPES. 
JOPES  is  a  rigid  system  that  is  not  flexible  to  chaiges  within  the  database. 

The  input  of  data  rato  the  TC-ACCIS  systan  b^an  to  drive  the  dq)loyment  of  the  W  Coips. 
The  2nd  ACR  arrived  m  Bremeihaven,  Germany  only  four  days  after  notification.^’  The  rest  ofthe  unfts 
fi-OTi  the  theater  (i.e.,  cxMps  combat  service  su}^it)  were  also  moving  to  ftie  prat.  Howeva-,  once  again 
Vn  Corps  feiluie  to  take  into  account  the  rest  of  ftie  theater  units  caused  congestion  at  ftie  ports  and 
ccxnpetition  for  rail  and  road  assds.  The  timing  of  units  that  followed  changed  constantly  during  the  rest 
ofthe  deploymait. 

Since  USAREUR  and  VH  Corps  had  always  been  ftxaised  or  the  Fukb  Gtq),  those 
headquarters  expaienced  a  period  of  change  to  adjust  to  tire  dqjloyment.  The  nwve  to  air  and  se^ats 
of  anbarkation  in  Gamany  alone  involved  465  trains,  3 12  barges,  and  119  convoys.’*  VII  Ccaps  would 
also  require  578  aircraft  and  140  ships  to  ccmplete  this  strategic  move.’’  The  development  ofthe 
TPFDL  and  tire  iiqjut  of  TC-ACCISS  data  drove  the  building  of  the  trains,  ships,  barges,  convoys  and 
aircraft  needed  to  c^toy.  The  1st  TAMC  A  managed  the  transportation  assets  Ah’ the  dqjteyment  flan 
Germany  to  the  se^orts,  barge  sites  and  airheads.  Once  the  deployment  process  was  set  in  motion,  it 
was  extranely  sensttive  to  change  thac  was  precious  little  margin  for  aror  and  few  akanative  ccairses 
of  actiais  odstai.’® 

Initially  rail  aid  barge  were  planned  as  the  main  mcxles  to  move  equipment  to  the  pcwt.  This 

vras  due  partly  to  the  bad  weather,  which  normally  occurs  during  this  tirtK  of  year.  Due  to  the  lack  erf 
railroad  cars  available,  IstTAMCAhadtosecureohanreanstomovetheunitstotiieports.  The 
Du^sches  Bundesbahti  (DB)  or  German  Railway  Systan  was  eexperative  and  responsive,  but  did  not 
have  encHi^  cars  richly  available.  The  only  akemative  was  to  c^loy  the  units  by  convey  to  tiie  pewts 
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and  baige  sites.  The  German  movemarts  control  agency,  VerK  740,  was  deployed  to  ensure  stnct 
movanent  coitrol  fixjm  home  station  to  the  port  and  barge  sites.'*’ 

Anodier  problan  with  rail  was  the  tarnished  U.S.  i^utation  with  the  DB  because  of 
USAREUR’sinabilityto  centrally  manage  die  rail  movanents.  Units  had  ordered  trains  without  r^ard 
to  the  ever-changing  deployment  schedule.  This  caused  a  shortage  of  rail  assets  and  required  moving  by 
other  modes  (i.e.,  hi^way,  barge).  The  operational  deployment  b^an  to  break  down  causing  units  to 
arrive  before  their  scheduled  time.  The  breakdown  of  who  (VE  Corps  or  US  AREUR)  was  controlling 
he  d^loyment  helped  to  iniriatft  this  problan.  The  lack  of  central  management,  in  he  b^inning, 
allowed  units  to  order  tian^ortation  assets  on  heir  schedule  contrary  to  VE  Corps  or  USAREUR  plan. 
This  caused  he  ports  to  become  cxaigested,  which  recpiired  MTMC  to  load  sh^s  wih  partial  units  to 
relieve  this  equ^meit  blockage.  In  thirty-eight  days  (Novatnber  14  throu^  December  22, 1990)  he 
DB  pulled  339  trains,  41.8  percent  of  he  total  recpiirements,  focxn  various  railheads  around  Germany  to 
he  ports  of  Amsterdam,  Branerhaven  and  Rctterdam.^^ 

MTMC-E,  controlled  he  ports  of  embarkation,  barge  site,  time  or  window  of  departure  and  he 
transit  mode  fixan  Europe.  MTMC-E  was  in  charge  of  hipping  he  Corps  ecpiipment  ftcan  Germany 
to  Soutiiwest  Asia.  Originally  hey  did  not  ejqrect  to  play  a  major  role  in  Desert  Shield  wih  heir  only 
siqrport  being  resiqrply.  The  b^hming  of  Hiase  E  of  Desert  Shield  forced  Europe  play  a  major  role  in 
sustaining  he  forces  in  SWA  as  well  as  deploying  VE  Corps. 

MTMC-E  had  to  address  he  TPFDD  issue.  The  original  JOPES  database  had  he  listed 
recpiremeirts  at  12  to  14  million  square  feet.^^  MTMC-E  found  this  figure  to  be  exceedingly  high.  This 
scjuare  fixjtage  figure  would  generate  he  requirement  for  he  number  erf  ships  needed.  MTMC-E  could 
aid  iq)  ordering  too  few  ships,  or  too  many,  whai  sealift  was  already  in  hort  siqpply.^  MTMC-E 
compared  hese  square  ftxrtage  reepirements  to  he  unit  equipment  list  to  see  specifically  what  h^  had 
to  move.  They  hen  had  to  turn  to  he  transportation  engineering  agency  (TEA)  to  run  it  on  a  pecial 
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program  to  estimate  tile  required  square  ftxOgeto  move  the  corps.  This  turned  out  to  be  7.4  milhon 
square  The  data  that  was  originally  placed  into  JOPES  was  inaccurate,  whidh  caused  the  estimate 

of  ^ace  needed  to  nrove  the  corps  to  be  felse.  The  US  AREUR  and  VII  Corps  inability  to  place  the 
required  Level  IV  data  into  JOPES  caused  MTMC-E  to  establish  ship  qiace  requiranents  thrcHi^  other 
itteans  (i.e.,  TEA). 

Originally,  two  baige  sites  were  considered  at  Asdiaflfenburg  and  Marmh^.  Due  to  heavy 
rains  ^id  snow  only  the  site  at  Mannheim  on  tire  Rhine  was  available.  Wheeled  vdiicl^,  containas  and 
outsized  equipment  (i.e.,  Iwavy  trangjorts,  shop  vans,  engineer  equipment)  were  tiie  only  pieces  sh^^jed 
by  barge.  Transit  time  was  anyvheiefitsn  55-67  hours  dqiending  on  the  destination  of  chdce.  Some 
387  barge  loads  were  shipped  to  the  tiuee  separate  prats,  roughly  equivalent  to  140  trainloads. 

Convoy  opaations  to  tire  se^xnt  originally  were  not  to  be  craiducted;  however,  as  has  been 
noted,  it  became  necessary.  Craivoy  routes  were  tire  same  as  tiiose  that  had  been  used  for  REFORGER. 
Convey  operations  were  able  to  begin  witiiin  34  hours  after  notificatioo  to  the  Gamffligovanmait.  21^ 
TvAACOM,  V  Craps,  German  police  and  the  Dutch,  Belgium  and  German  Annies  had  opened  tire 
LOCs.  The  MCT’s  located  tiirrai^ioutGOTnany  submitted  tire  requests  for  unit  convoys.  Initially  the 
requats  went  to  tire  Gaman  Airthorides  who  would  qrprove  the  clearance.  This  caused  confusion  in 
that  units  wae  moving  to  tire  ports  without  a  movanent  directive.  Thiscaused  1st  TAMCA  to  order 
that  no  units  could  move  until  the  MCT  had  received  a  rrrovement  directive  from  Corps.  Aftathe  initial 
debacle  the  convoy  operation  proceeded  witiirart  nrtemqjtion.  Seventy-two  convoys  ntoved  in  twaity- 
tiiree  days  durmg  the  c^loyment. 

USAREUR  did  rwt  have  much  erqjerience  working  witii  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC). 
The  ^eed  and  quantity  of  aircraft  that  was  required  to  d^loy  VII  Corps  brou^  about  problons  tiiat 
they  had  never  dealt  with  beftae.  Scheduling  of  aircraft  frem  CONUS  to  Europe  for  REFORGER 
exercises  had  previously  been  tran^arent  to  USAREUR,  but  now  it  was  a  chfierent  matter.  USAREUR 
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DCSOPS  was  designated  as  in-charge  of  this  qseiaticm.  Ihe  probl^  that  consistaitly  plagued  the 
artire  operation  was  tiie  issue  of  viio  was  in-chaige.  The  air  operation  was  no  exception;  Vn  G)ips 
caitraUy  managed  the  allocatiOT  of  seats  to  eadi  command  through  the  G-l/S-1,  whidi  worked  well  fisr 
their  dq)loyment.“  USAREUR  would  manage  die  rest  of  the  theater. 

The  vn  Corps  self-deployed  its  helicopter  fleets  with  the  excqjticn  of  flie  12th  CAB  to  the  port 
in  Rotterdam.  Critical  air  assets  that  were  needed  early  were  flown  fixHn  Germany  to  SWA.  This 
included  the  12di  CAB,  vihidi  had  air  evacuation  assets,  and  Mdiai^  aircraft  that  were  used  for 
intelligence  gathering.  This  accounted  for  about  ninety-six  pieces  of  equipment.  The  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAFT)  was  activated  by  presidential  order.  This  allowed  the  majority  ofpersonnel  to  be 
aiilifled  by  commercial  aircraft  instead  of  military. 


Summary 

The  first  concern  about  die  deployment  of  VH  Corps  fi’om  USAREUR  is  the  coordination 
between  the  major  commands  (i.e.,  V,  VH,  21st).  USAREUR  had  develcped  a  planning  committee  to 
dqiloy  the  VH  Corps  and  foiled  to  bring  than  into  the  deployment  planning  process.  Thai  the  decision 
by  GEN  Saint  to  give  VII  Corps  die  mission  to  dqiloy  themselves  to  SWA  this  seemed  to  contradict 
what  the  planning  canmittee  was  set  up  to  acconplish.  VH  Corps  set  about  to  plan  the  d^loyment,  but 
foiled  to  coordinate  with  USAREUR  or  plan  for  the  d^loymait  of  other  theater  assets  that  would 
accaipanydiemto  SWA. 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  the  commands  had  an  impact  on  the  ability  of  USAREUR  to 
sipply  die  needed  data  for  JOPES.  The  data  that  was  initially  inputted  into  JOPES  was  incorrect,  which 
gave  folse  planning  data  to  USTRANSCOM.  Accurate  data  is  inperative  for  die  estimadoi  of  ship 
space  and  strat^c  airlift.  This  coupled  with  the  VII  Corps’  and  USAREUR  inability  to  develop  a 
TPFDD  that  would  drive  the  dgiloymait  caused  mismanagraneot  of  transportation  assets. 
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The  misinformation  and  lade  of  data  in  JOPES  caused  US  AREUR  to  request  that  the  TC- 
ACCIS  sy^an  be  fielded  immediately.  The  transpoitatiai  community  believed  that  with  diis  system  the 
proper  data  would  be  inputted  into  JOPES .  TC-ACCIS  was  also  going  to  he^  with  all  movements 
widsinthefiieater.  Thou^  TC-ACCIS  did  prove  useful  there  wae  flaws  within  the  system.  For 
exanple,  flie  system  ccnild  only  take  major  end  item  data  (i.e.,  truck,  tank  etc.).  The  inability  of  TC- 
ACCIS  to  handle  secondary  load  and  ccxitainer  data  proved  to  have  enormous  consequences.  The 
container  situation  was  out  of  control.  Having  no  ability  to  trade  them  within  the  system,  containers 
arrived  in  SWA  with  no  way  of  knowing  to  wdiom  they  belonged.  Coiqjled  wifli  the  lack  of  proper  paper 
documentatioo  (i.e.,  TCMD)  tire  only  qjtion  was  to  open  the  containers  and  try  to  identifythe  owning 
unit. 

The  decision  by  VII  Corps  to  d^loy  the  YD  Corps  MCC  to  SWA  prior  to  the  awps 
deployment  was  paramomit.  The  main  structure  that  was  meant  to  manage  the  Corps  movement  was 
taken  away  beftoeflie  operaticxi  evCT  got  underway.  The  Corps  had  to  condensate  forthe  loss  ofthis 
rnaiiagetnent  structure  ffiid  a  DAT  vvas  developed.  This  was  put  together  as  an  ad  hoc  groid^^hich 
lacked  the  cdiesion  and  knowledge  that  the  CMCC  already  had.  This  decision  also  inpacted  the  flow  of 
communicaticxi,  which  already  had  established  procedures  that  the  DAT  knew  nothing  about. 

Among  all  ofthis,  US  AREUR  was  still  deactivating  units  and  returning  equipment  to  CONUS. 
It  was  also  sujdlyn^S  the  sustammait  portion  of  Des«t  Shield,  whidi  added  to  USAREUR’s  need  to  be 
involved  with  the  deployniait  and  marrage  tire  assets  so  the  system  would  net  ovOTload  the  trandortation 
structure.  In  all,  VE  Corps  deployed  its  corps  troops,  support  cranmand,  an  armewed  cavalry  raiment, 
an  arriKMed  brigade,  and  two  armored  divisions  in  llOdays.  This  is  a  testament  to  the  ability  of 
USAREUR  and  VE  Corps  to  ad^  without  maintaining  the  axnmand  structures  and  relationships. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


1ST  ARMORED  DIVISION  DEPLOYMENT  TO  BOSNIA 

fatroductiCTi 

In  January  1993  Cyrus  Vance  and  David  Owen  introduced  a  peace  plan  to  end  the  Boaiian  civil 
war.  The  Vance-Owai  Peace  Plan,  or  VOPP,  cmsisted  of  a  duee^art  package  c<Hi5)rising  ten 
constitutiaial  principles,  a  detailed  cessation  of  hostility  agieanent  and  a  m^.'  In  February  1993,  in 
response  to,  EUCOM  notified  USAREUR,  to  develop  a  contingency  plan  that  sipported  the  VOPP. 
USAREUR  then  developed  CONPLAN  40102,  a  plan  that  called  for  USAREUR  to  assist  in  tiie 
wididiawal  of  Uiited  Nati<m  Protection  Forces  (UNPROFOR)  firm  Bosnia  and  establish  a  multi¬ 
national  peace  force  within  the  r^on. 

The  election  of  Bill  CUntoi  in  1994,  as  the  new  U.S.  President,  brou^  about  change  in  Balkan 
foreign  policy.  PresidentClintcmnOTiinated  Warren  Christopher  as  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
subsequent  ^pointment  of  Christopher  as  Secretary  of  State  denied  uniscxi  between  him  and  Vance. 

The  uneasiness  was  due  in  part  to  Christopher’s  having  woriced  for  Vance  when  he  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  Piesidait  Carter.  Christcpher  found  it  uipleasant  to  have  Vance  in  such  a  prominent  foreign 
policy  role  in  his  first  few  mcxiths  as  Secretary  of  State.^  As  soar  as  Vance  left  the  CchChairmanship  of 
die  htematiOTal  Ccaiference  aa  the  Former  Yugoslavia  (ICFY)  Christopher  abolished  the  VOPP. 

The  Clintoi  Administration  determined  diat  die  VOPP  would  be  to  higb  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
placement  of  U.S.  troops  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.  The  U.S.  was  unwilling  to  stand  up  to  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  due  to  dieir  Muslim  comections.  The  Clinton  administradcxi  wanted  to  assert  power  in  the  regicxi 
but  not  acc^  the  responsibility  of  being  the  leading  nation  in  Balkan  politics.^ 
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In  the  summer  1995  U.S.  ft»eign  policy  dramatically  changed  due  in  part  to  the  work  of 
Assistfflit  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Holbroc^  and  Special  Envoy  Robert  Frasure.  The  Clinton 
administration  b^an  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  U.S.  political  leactership  wifliin  the  fiMmer 
Yugoslavia."'  IhcMjgJi  the  Clinton  Administration  professed  finding  peace  ihrou^  dialogue,  it  would  be 
die  military  that  would  bring  the  warring  parties  to  the  peac^  table.^  NATO,  uncter  UN  direction,  b^an 
bcsnbing  Bosnian  Serb  positions  and  Banja  Luka’s  command  and  control  systems  with  cruise 

missiles.  The  NATO  air  attacks  allowed  the  Croats  and  Muslim  Federation  to  retake  territcwy  that 
qiproximated  a  51  percent  federation-49  percent  Serb  q>lit.* 

The  Croats  and  Muslims  offensive  brou^  about  increased  military  attadcs  fi'can  die  Bosnian 
Sahs  on  UNPROFOR.  The  safety  of  the  UN  forces  soon  became  paramount  fe  the  U.S.  and  the  peace 
process.  EUCOM  directed  USAREUR  to  develop  OPLAN  40103  for  the  possible  extremis  withdrawal 
of  UNPROFOR  ftom  the  Balkans.  The  1st  Armored  Division  (AD)  was  tasked  to  provide  die  fiarces  to 
oversee  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  fi^cm  Bosnia.  SETAF,  however,  was  also  directed  by 
USAREUR  to  devekp  thdr  own  plan  for  the  withdrawal,  which  became  OPLAN  40104. 

While  USAREUR  developed  vari<»is  military  options,  U.S.  rqiresentative  Richard  Holbrooke 
hpgan  a  “shuttle  dfoksnacy”  mission  widi  die  Bosnian  warring  fections.  Those  diplomatic  efforts  caused 
AFSOUTH  and  EUCOM  to  begin  planning  for  a  potential  peace  mission  wtiiin  die  Balkans,  hi  October 
1995  the  giaffe  of  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  met  in  Grafenwodir,  Germany  to  plan  the  deplc^ment. 
EUCOM  aid  USAREUR  each  sent  rpresaitatives  who  monitored  the  planning  effort  but  were  not  part 
ofdie  planning  staff  Theplannnigeffortrevisedm1hedevelopmentofOPLAN40105.  Thatplai 
called  fiM"  die  deployment  of  a  multinational  force  that  would  separate  the  warring  fections  and  add 
stability  within  the  r^on.  Because  of  die  nature  of  events  that  were  occuirmg  in  Bosnia,  OPLANS 
40102, 40103,  fflid  40104  wrae  no  longer  ccwrpatible  ft>r  die  mission.  Therdbre,  V  Corps  develcped 
OPLAN  40105  for  USAREUR. 
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The  U.S.  succeeckd  in  pressuring  the  three  warring  Redons  to  meet  in  Novanber  1995  at 
Wrigbt-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  CHiio.  The  now  fonner  warring  Actions  agreed  in  princ^le 
to  a  peace  agreement  on  November  21, 1995.  Two  days  later  USAREUR  dqjloyed  an  advance  team  to 
Taszar,  Hungary  to  b^jn  opening  an  htermediate  Staging  Base  (ISB)  for  the  dqrloyment  to  Bosnia. 
Hungary  was  decided  upon  as  a  si^poit  base  of  operation  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  northeastern  sector 
ofBosniadiat  U.S.  forces  would  occupy.  The  British  and  the  French  were  using  foe  odier  possible  areas 
for  U.S.  forces  to  dqjloy  into  Bosnia  (i.e.  Split  and  Ploce).  On  December  14, 1995  foe  Dayton  Peace 
Accord  was  signed  in  Paris,  France.  The  JCS  then  transmitted  foe  Execute  Onkrto  EUCOM  to  deploy 
foe  1st  AD  fiom  Europe  to  foe  former  Repubhc  of  Yugoslavia.  That  dqjloyment  marked  foe  &st  time 
that  foe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiaadon  (NATO)  had  deployed  forces  out  of  sector. 

Plannina 

h  October  1995,  MG  James  Wright,  foe  Qxnmanding  General,  21“  TAACOM  dqrloyed  a 
dqjloyment  and  ISB  planning  team  to  Grafenvoehr,  Germany  for  foe  1st  AD  missiai  into  Bosnia.  The 
V  Corps  staf^  under  foe  command  of  LTG  John  Abrams,  also  d^loyed  to  Grafenwoehr  to  develop  and 
coordinate  foe  dqrloymait  of  foe  1st  AD.  The  1st  AD  and  SETAF  were  also  at  Grafenwodir 
undergoing  training  for  foe  possible  deployment. 

NATO  also  sort  a  representative  to  Grafenwodu-,  Germany  whose  purpose  was  to  contact 
EUCOM  staff  members  in  an  effort  to  gain  information  of  foe  U.S.  dq)loyment.  NATO,  from  October 
1995  until  foe  dates  of  port  was  assigned  in  early  December  1995,  attenqjted  to  plan  foe  deployment  wifo 
EUCOMAJS  AREUR.’  However,  foe  Ltaited  States  was  unwiUirrg  to  politically  formally  neither  canmit 
military  forces  nor  indicate  foat  foey  would  do  foat  until  a  peace  accord  had  been  signed.  ‘  The  JCS 
further  restricted  EUCOM  fiom  coc^erating  wifo  NATO  because  U.S.  forces  were  still  imder  national 
COTliol.  During  foe  NATO  formal  planning  sessions,  EUCOM  would  primarily  have  no  commait,  but 
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in  the  infbnnal  sessions  EUCOM  told  NATO  wiiat  they  were  planning  and  vto  was  going  to  do  what. 
Evm  then,  EUCOM  was  very  restrictive  in  the  kinds  of  information  th^  provided  to  NATO.’  The 
restrictian  of  infimn^on  was  partially  due  to  the  way  tire  U.S.  and  NATO  classified  and  accessed 
information.  An  example  of  the  lade  of  informatiem  sharing  evidenced  itself  vriien  NATO  surprisingly 
discovered  th^  USAREUR  was  d^loying  forces  to  Bosnia  the  first  week  of  December  1995 

During  the  first  wede  of  Decanber,  tire  USAREUR  DCSOPS,  Major  Genaal  Dan  PetrcKky 
and  MG  Wri^  went  to  Nq)les  to  brief  tire  USAREUR  dqjloymait  plai  to  Allied  Forces  South 
(AFSOUTH)  and  the  In^lenKntation  Force  (IFOR)  Commanda,  Arbniral  Lei^iton  Smrth.  Their 
briefing  diowedtiiat  foe  USAREUR  initial  deployment  concept  plan,  was  to  place  all  forces  mitially  hr 
Hungary,  foai  task  organu®  them  with  we^xm  systans  and  cesnbat  equ^mart  necessary  to  conduct  a 
tactical  road-mardi  throu^  Croatia  to  foe  Bosnian  border.  Admiral  Smith  ncted  that  Croatia  was  not  a 
beUigaait  nation  “You  will  not  invade  foe  sova®ign  nation  of  Croatia  is  a  signature  to  foe  Peace 

Aceexd  and  a  siqiporting  ally  of  this  operation.”’®  Admiral  Smifo’s  comment  forced  USAREUR  to  go 
back  and  reassess  foe  strat^c  envirenment  and  their  plan.  The  plan  was  soon  changed  to  bypass 
Croatia  by  road  mardi  and  instead  rail  a  battalicn  into  Ziqjanja,  Croatia  vice  transiting  forou^  foe  ISB. 

The  strat^c  ambiguity  of  foe  deployment  vras  fuifoer  confused  by  foe  demanding  tinKlines  of 
The  Gmeral  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  (GFAP).”  USAREUR  did  not  know  foe  actual 
requironents  of  foe  GFAP  until  after  foe  announcement  of  foe  Dayton  peace  agreemait.  That  lack  of 
knowlaige  caused  USAREURto  again  modifyfoeirplai.  In  feet,  the  USAREUR  plan  waild  now 
entail  both  simultaneous  deplryment  and  employment  of  forces.  The  V  Corps’  1st  AD  (Task  Force 
Eagle)  had  originally  developed  seven  force  “packages”  foe  d^loyment  concqjt  (Fig  6).  The  sevai 

force  padcages  were  each  tailored  to  support  a  different  phase  of  foe  initial  deployment.  The  packages 
were  individually  tailored  wifo  foe  right  mix  of  force  to  accmqjlish  a  given  mission.  The  ft»ce  padcage 
called  for  Task  Force  Eagle’s  (TFE)  lead  package  augmented  by  foe  Corps  National  Siqiport  Elanent 
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Source:  U.S.  Army,  Task  Force  Eagle  Initial  Operations,  May  1996. 

(NSE)  that  would  establish  the  ISB.  TFE  would  then  move  engineer  assets  to  cross  the  Sava  River  and 
open  the  theater  Lines  of  Canmunicadon  (LOC).  The  force  package  coisisted  of  the  main  combat 

force.  While  the  force-tailoring  conc^  plan  was  understood  at  the  division  and  corps  level,  it  was  not 
that  well  understood  at  EUCOM.‘^  In  essence,  die  coicept  plan  was  not  well  understood  at  EUCOM 
because  they  had  been  developing  dieir  own  plan  without  regard  to  USAREUR’s  plan.  Thus,  there  were 
two  planning  processes  going  on,  one  for  a  U.S.  only  opeiadon  being  done  at  EUCOM  and  a 
multinational  NATO  operatic*!  being  done  at  AFSOUTH.*'*  Moreover,  USAREUR  was  developing 
another  plan  through  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM.  Despite  NATO  and  EUCOM  being  led  by  the  same 
common  commander,  neither  headquarters  coordinated  their  plans. 
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The  signing  of  the  GFAP  and  the  inplanentation  requirements  of  the  peace  agreanatts  required 
the  immediate  aitry  of  a  sizable  combat  force. To  m^  the  demands  of  tiie  GFAP  the  deployn^it 
package  was  restructured  to  consist  of  a  mix  of  aiploymait  capabilities  and  minimum  logistic  assets. 
The  dqjloyment  package  was  ccmprised  of  Cavalry,  Armor  and  engineer  assets,  vdiidi  caused  the 
deploymait  force  flow  to  be  resequaiced.  The  restructuring  of  flie  forces  that  were  to  dq)loy  into 
Hungary  and  open  the  ISB  wctb  placed  further  back  into  the  deployment  schedule.  The  ability  to  cpen 
flie  ISB  had  been  degraded  aid  the  29th  Area  Sijpport  Groiq}  (ASG)  that  had  the  mission  to  run  foe  ISB 
had  to  d^loy  by  road  in  cader  to  be  in  place  \foen  foe  forces  arrived  in  Hungary. 

The  reconstmction  of  foe  dqjloyn^  packages  to  me^  foe  danands  of  the  GFAP  also  caused 
the  deplc^ment  activities  to  become  desynchronized.  A  key  aq)ect  of  this  desynduonizahon  was  that  foe 
tran^KHtaticxi  deployment  data  had  net  been  entered  mto  TC-ACCIS,  which  in  turn  fed  JOPES.  The 
reason  why  foe  Level  IV  datahadnot  been  loaded  mto  TC-ACCIS  was  foat  foe  V  Corps  and  21st 
TAACOM  Ccmimander’s  saw  foe  deploymait  as  an  operaticmal  not  strategic  dqjloyiiKnt.  Fcm-  exmnple, 
MG  Wri^  determined  that  since  no  stiat^c  air  or  sea  assets  wae  being  used  fixm  foe  United  States, 
and  that  foe  c^loymait  was  over  land,  it  was  not  strat^c.'*  JOPES  therefore  cxxild  not  be  used.  Had 
data  been  placed  into  TC-ACCIS  which  would  have  fed  JOPES  then  foe  forces  could  have  been 
resecpienc^ed  into  the  proper  CMxler  and  stiat^c  requiranaits  known  for  foe  d^loyment. 

USAREUR  had  been  issued  foe  Exeemtion  Order  fi'omEUCOM  on  Decianber  4, 1995.  The 
order  stated  that  JOPES  would  be  used  so  that  foe  JCS  cxiuld  mcmitorfoe  deployment.'^  The  decision 
by  the  cpaaticmal/tactical  cxmmianders  (i.e.,  V  Corps,  21st  TAACOM  and  USAREUR)  ignesedfoe 
JCS  Exeemte  Order  issued  from  EUCOM.  Furthermore,  1st  TAMCA  determined  foat  due  to  the 
cxmpresseddeployiTKot  timeline  there  was  not  enoufifr  time  to  input  the  Levd  TV  data  mtofoeTC- 
ACCIS  system. 
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On  Deconber  9  1995,  President  Clinton  directed  die  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  as  part  of  a 
NATO  Inplemaitation  Force  (IFOR).  USAREUR  would  deploythe  1st  AD  underthe  command  of 
MG  Nash  into  Bosnia.  LTG  Abrams,  the  V  Corps  Ccnranander,  was  given  cOTimand  of  the  NSE  that 
dqiloyed  into  Hungary  and  Croatia  to  siqiportthe  1st  AD.  MG  Wrigjit,  Ccanmander,  21"'  TAACOM, 
provided  theater  siqjport  from  Germany  and  the  units  required  for  operating  the  ISB  in  Hungary. 

Bihanced  and  assured  ccmmunications  allow  selected  logistics  managanent  functions  to  be 
acoaiplished  from  a  forwardiiresence  location,  deploying  only  those  fimctional  c^abilities  absolutely 
necessary,  this  is  split-based  operations.**  The  lines  of  ccanmand  became  confused  due  to  ^lit-based 
operations,  the  number  of  headquartas  dqiloyed  and  the  re^jonsibilities  that  USAREUR  had  del^ated 
to  the  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM.  The  V  Corps  canmanda,  aMiou^  given  command  of  the  NSE, 
also  had  elemaits  fran  the  theater’s  21st  TAACOM  running  the  ISB.  USAREUR  also  deployed  a 
forward  element  that  was  part  of  the  NSE.  The  3d  Corps  Siqjport  Canmand  (COSCOM)  canmander, 
a  V  Corps  asset,  also  dqiloyed  his  stafl^  which  initially  was  placed  in  charge  of  foe  ISB.  'Ihe21st 

TAACOM  ccanmander  replaced  him  for  political  reasons. 

The  problan  of  command  lines  was  further  cai^plicated  in  that  USAREUR  FORWARD  (V 
Corps  Stafi)  and  the  USAREUR  Headquarters  in  Germany  would  issue  confocting  giiHsmrp  An 
exarrqrle  of  that  was  foe  deployment  of  a  team  to  reconnoiter  foe  Serbian  tranqx»rtatiai  network. 
USAREUR  salt  a  team  fran  Germany  to  Belgrade,  Serbia  to  stu^  foe  road  and  rail  network  vfoile 
USAREUR  FORWARD  sent  a  team  from  Hungary  to  acconplish  foe  same  missioi.  Since  rnmmanH 
structure  was  ad  hoc,  foe  command  stmcture  was  convoluted  and  dependent  upon  foe  situation,  not  as 
conceived  by  doctrine. 

As  previously  stated  foe  JOPES  system  was  ignored  during  foe  inirial  stages  of  foe  d^loyment. 
Due  to  the  time  constraints  no  OPLAN  or  OPORD  were  ever  formally  submitted  to  foe  NCA  by 


EUCOM  for  approval.’’  Instead,  the  planning  was  done  by  a  series  of  “PowerPoint”  briefing  drat  were 
presented  to  USAREUR  by  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM.  In  effect,  V  Corps  was  doing  USAREUR’s 
job.  Tlie  detailed  planning  that  a  theater  army  should  be  doing  regarding  deployment,  employment  and 
sustainitKnt  was  passed  to  an  army  corps  and  was  not  readily  available  to  EUCOM. 

Bodi  LTG  Abrams  and  MG  Wri^  monitored  the  (^loyment  using  operational  managanart 
to<ds  to  track  the  movement.  That  meant  diat  the  Standard  Army  Command  and  Control  System-Europe 
(STACCS-E)  would  be  the  primary  rtwans  of  controlling  the  dqjloyment.  The  problem  with  STACCS- 
E  is  diat  it  is  a  theater  level  command  and  control  systan,  dier^re  it  could  not  give  die  required 

deployment  visibility  that  EUCOM  would  danand. 

The  1  St  TAMC A  was  responsible  for  providing  die  link  between  EUCOM  and  the  NATO  Jcmrt 
Movanent  Control  Carter  (JMCC)  and  die  ACE  Mobility  Commaid  Center  (AMCC).  EUCOM  had 
sa  i?)  a  Joint  Movent  CeU  (JMC)  widiin  dieir  J4  ceU  to  provide  a  conduit  for  inibnnation  to  flow 
fern  1st  TAMCA  to  NATO.  The  JMC  mission  was  to  receive  die  JOPES  data  fixan  USAREUR, 
convert  it  to  ADAMS  format  it  and  submit  it  up  to  the  AMCC  and  vice  versa.  In  turn,  AMCC  would 
put  it  into  die  con^uta"  aid  said  it  down  to  the  JMCC.^’  The  formal  national  clearances  betweai 
countri^  were  accar^lidied  thougji  EUCOM  althou^  1st  TAMCA  actually  did  the  clearaices  fiy 
movement  in  and  around  Germany. 

The  EUCOM  and  SHAPE  (NATO)  headquarters  were  at  die  same  level  of  ccnranand;  thaefore 
th^  shared  scane  inftamatioo.  However,  die  formal  COTimunicatioo  of  movanart  requiranents  and 
instructions  was  done  from  NATO  AMCC  to  NCA  and  then  to  EUCOM  as  a  U.S.  national  command 
channel.  The  dqiloyment  channel  was  con^lex  in  that  the  unit  deployment  requiranents,  •which  berth 
NATO  AMCC  and  1st  TAMCA  identified,  were  not  available  in  JOPES.  NATO,  dierrfbre,  could  net 
track  the  U.S.  depk^ment  data  in  ADAMS. 
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NATO  used  ADAMS  as  their  means  to  plan  and  execute  its  deployment.  ADAMS  does  not 
have  the  capability  of  real  time  updating  of  data  based  on  executicm.  ADAMS  system,  however,  relies 
OT  the  NATO  countries  to  periodically  iqjdate  the  planning  data  through  Aeir  national  systems. 

ADAMS  has  a  U.S.  interfece  system,  wrrttoi  by  the  SHAPE  Tedinical  Center,  which  takes  JOPES 
Level  IV  data  and  converts  it  to  ADAMS  format  for  planning  purposes.  However,  the  interfece  within 
the  system  did  not  work  at  the  execution  level. 

NATO,  therefore,  tried  to  discover  a  way  to  use  JOPES  as  an  execution  syston  for  the  entire 
NATO  operation.  The  NATO  classification  system  scxn  created  another  problem.  JOPES  is  a  U.S. 
classified  system  only  and  cannot  interfoce  with  the  NATO  system  directly.  EUCOM  was  forced  to 
prcxfaice  a  file  fi'om  JOPES  and  hand  carry  it  over  to  the  ADAMS  system  where  it  was  then  irqjutted  by 
hand. 

The  main  tools  for  monitoring  foe  NATO  d^loyment  was  pencU,  telephone  and  fox. 

EUCOM’s  best  deployment  came  fircxn  a  German  Lieidaiant  Coloiel  who  was  a  rail  movement 
specialist.  He  and  his  fox  machine  were  in  direct  link  fix}m  foe  JMCC  to  foe  Duetsches  Bundnesbahn.^' 
Despite  foe  data  foat  was  in  ADAMS  and  in  JOPES,  it  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  at  foe  Duetsches 
Bundesbahn  foat  controlled  foe  movemait  of  trains  and  rail  cars. 

MG  William  Farmen,  IFOR  Ccmmander  for  Siqjport  in  Zagreb,  controUed  foe  JMCC.  The 
JMCC  woihed  with  foe  Allied  R^id  Reaction  Corps  (ARRC),  which  was  IFOR’s  ground  ccHnponent 
command  for  foe  operation.  The  ARRC  Commander  set  foe  priority  for  his  units  to  come  into  foe  theater 
and  foe  JMCC  converted  his  priorities  into  movement  times.  The  movement  information  was  then 
passed  back  iq)  through  foe  JMCC  to  EUCOM  and  US  AREUR.^  The  formal  channel  was  1  st  AD  to 
ARRC  to  JMCC  and  then  up  to  NATO.  The  informal  channel  was  1st  TAMCA  to  foe  JMCC.  When 
foe  U.S.  wanted  to  move  or  USAREUR  identified  a  requirement,  USAREUR  passed  itthrou^ 

EUCOM  to  AMCC  who  passed  it  througji  foe  JMCC.^'* 
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The  air  movement  clearance  waked  die  sanre  way  as  the  rail  clearance  to  a  point.  However, 
the  Re^onal  Air  Movement  Oxittol  Center  (RAMCC)  controlled  that  operatiai.  This  was  an  U.S. 
operadoi  th^  became  secoided  to  NATO  when  Joint  Endeavor  was  declared.  USTRANSCOM  waked 
throigh  EUCOM  in  h^mg  NATO  with  the  dqiloyment.  USTRANSCOM’s  majo’  role  was  m  air 
movemait;  they  also  provided  die  maimnig  of  die  R^oial  Airport  Movement  Center  (RAMC).  Thty 
also  provided  the  fiarce  directa’  of  movanait  ftirces  that  was  also  the  RAMC  canmanda. 

The  JMCC  had  to  control  areas  that  U.S.  natiaially  controlled  units  were  also  trying  use. 
NATO  fijrces  deployed  throigh  Hungary  after  setting  up  operations  in  Pecs.  the  Nordic  Brigacfe 

vdio  was  isK^  NATO  conmand  had  tbdr  priority  of  movanent  set  by  MG  Nadi’s  staflf.  Nash,  as  a 
NATO  conmaider,  had  to  go  bade  to  his  U.S.  conmand  US  AREUR  countaparts  fijr  nravanent 
pricMTties .  Nash  said,  ‘T  don’t  care  how  fest  you  want  to  flow  air  own  forces  in,  I  need  these  Nordic 
assets  at  this  tiitK”.^  MG  Nash’s  desires  required  USAREUR  to  re-sequoice  units  in  the  deployment 
window  so  that  the  forces  he  desired  could  get  in”.“  The  JMCC  established  those  movanent  priorities 
by  going  to  MG  Nash  througji  the  ARRC,  but  in  Nash’s  c^adty  as  a  NATO  vice  U.S.CommandCT.^’ 

The  lack  of  movatKnt  control  teams  with  adequate  communications  between  the  U.S.  sitte  and 
NATO  forces  also  created  problatis.  Movemait  control  informatioi  did  not  flow  well  fixan  grooid 
observers  to  higha  rrwvement  coitrol  nodes  due  to  the  lack  of  data  and  the  initial  non-use  of  JOPES . 

The  missing  conmunicatiai  link  between  JOPES  and  ADAMS  hindered  that  inflamation  flow.  The 
AMCC  did  said  a  team  on  their  own  initiative  to  supplement  die  MCT  fi’on  USAREUR  (i.e.  1st 
TAMCA)  to  make  iqi  die  lack  of  info»matiai. 

Movonent  to  Port  of  Embarkation 

V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  were  overwhelmed  widi  movoiKnt  requests  widiin  the  first  three 
wedcs  of  the  dqiloynMnt.  The  Execute  Orcter  fiom  EUCOM  directing  USAREUR  to  place  Level  IV 
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data  into  JOPES  caused  1st TAMCA to  recreatethefirsttwo weeks  ofdie  deployment.^*  The 
accelerated  timeline  and  subsequent  reccnfiguration  of  the  deploying  units  caused  uploaded  rail  cars  to 
be  down  loaded  and  new  units  to  replace  the  first  aies.  Bad  weather  grounded  aircraft  at  Rhein  Main 
and  Ramstein  airbases  causing  a  backlog  of  equpment  at  file  airport.  Fuitiieimore,  Ihe  ability  to  provide 
tire  required  dq)loyment  data  to  EUCOM  caused  ftie  movement  flow  to  the  APOD  and  Hungary  to 
become  more  confused. 

The  movement  of  units  to  the  POE  and  1  SB  became  cmgested  because  units  were  moving  at 
ftieir  own  command’s  directive.  The  conpressed  time  sdiedule  and  inability  of  USAREUR  to  use 
JOPES  caused  units  to  order  trains  and  deploy  than  to  the  APOD  befijre  tiieir  required  delivery  time. 
USAREUR  therefore  could  not  control  tire  deployment,  vbicfa  soot  led  to  tire  misuse  of  flie 
transportatiOT  network.  For  example,  USAREUR  ordered  trains  fi'OTi  Germany  to  go  to  Hungary,  but 
instead  flie  equfoment  ended  iq)  in  Ziqianja,  Croatia.  The  rail  irasdirection  was  caused  by  the  constant 
revision  of  the  sequencing  of  units  into  theater.  The  use  of  new  tedinology  such  as  Intransit  Visibility 
(TTV)  seemed  to  ease  the  confusion,  but  the  lack  of  functional  movanent  control  units  hindered  the 
deplc^ment  frcanthe  b^jnning.^’ 

The  German  Rail  Systan  was  tire  major  mode  of  tran^ortation  for  the  Bosnia  d^loyment. 

Rail  was  the  most  direct  route  to  Bosnia  and  provided  tire  fiistest  means  to  put  large  quantities  of 
equipment  on  tire  ground.  Rail  was  also  seen  as  the  safest  mode  considering  tiiat  forces  were  dq)loying 
during  tire  winter  months.  The  movement  planners  allocated  twenty  trains  a  day  out  ofGermany  but  tire 
reception  c^ability^  in  ftieater  was  substantially  less  than  that.  For  exanq}le,  the  reception  capability  at 
Zupanja,  Croatia,  was  three  to  flve  trains  a  day,  Slavonski  Brod,  Croatia  three  to  ftrur  per  day  and  in 
Hungary  six  to  eigfit  trains  a  day.  The  highest  number  of  trains  ftiat  would  possibly  be  handled  in 
Hungary  and  Croatia  was  ei^iteen.  The  Duetsdhes  Bundesbahn  eventually  slowed  the  tail  deployment 
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down  to  six  trains  a  day  primarily  due  to  the  feet  that  the  Ea^m  European  rail  network  was  not  up  to 
German  standards. 

The  1st  TAMCA  used  a  ^leadsheet  to  track  unit  equ^ment  and  vdiicles  per  tire 
StfflidardiTatiai  Agreanent  (STA  NAG)  that  fee  units  had  sulmiitted  eariier  throu^  their  MCTs.'’®  The 
Level  IV  data  was  taken  oflFthe  STANAGs  so  feat  fee  data  could  be  iiqrutted  into  JOPES.  USAREUR 
had  originally  plamed  to  track  unit  movanents  thrxHigb  the  Standard  Army  Counnand  and  Control 
System-Europe  (STACCS-E).  However,  STACCS-E  is  a  theater  level  operational  sy^atn  and  not  a 
strat^c  system  like  JOPES.  FuifeOTnOTe,  fee  STACCS-E  is  not  capable  of  intCTfecing  wife  JOPES. 

Highway  movOTOTt  was  initially  considered  by  fee  movanent  planners  as  an  unlikely  qrtion 
due  to  difficulty  m  gaming  coimtry  clearances  for  routes.  Also,  USAREUR  had  problems  sustaining 
convoys  ova  such  a  Icmg  distance.  However,  USAREUR  decided  to  deploy  units  by  road  due  to 
increagpd  rail  congestion  and  fee  poor  weatha  conditions  for  aircraft  flight.  The  late  decisioo  to  deploy 
by  road  caused  great  coifusion.  The  21st  TAACOM  commanda  disnqrted  fee  now  required  country 
clearance  process  by  raimving  it  fiom  fee  1st  TAMCA  system  and  giving  it  to  Ihe  37fe  Transportation 
Command  (TRANSCOM). 

The  jnirial  road  movemait  plan  was  to  use  convoy  operations  as  a  means  of  re-snqrlymg  the 
ISB  m  Himgary.  The  37fe  TRANSCOM  would  handle  fee  line  haul  operation  vrife  fee  1st  TAMCA 
igqiing  die  road  clearances.  Placing  the  37fe  TRANSCOM  as  central  managa  ftw  convoys  throughart 
USAREUR  was  quite  extraadinary  and  against  doctrmal  procedures.  Thou^  staffed  wife 
tran^ortatiai  personnel,  37fe  TRANSCOM  was  not  prqiared  to  handle  this  tjpe  of  eperation.^’ 
However,  37fe  TRANSCOM  by  defeuk  became  fee  convoy  operation  centa  fa  USAREUR  where  they 
scheduled  and  gave  road  clearances  to  deploying  units.  The  37fe  TRANSCOM  also  coordinated  road 
clearances  thrcaigh  fee  1^  TAMCA  for  Germany  moves,  while  Austria  posted  a  liaison  wife  fee  37fe 
TRANSCOM  to  ©qiedite  the  necessary  paperwork. 
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Strategic  Lift 


Despite  ftie  movanent  of  units  and  supplies  by  road  and  rail,  US  AREUR  could  not  dqrloy 
forces  fest  aioug^  to  meet  tiie  schedule  that  the  GFAP  had  inposed  on  the  IFOR.  US  AREUR  then  had 
to  rely  on  air  transportation.  The  only  aircraft  that  USAREUR  had  at  its  disposal  was  intra-dieater  C- 
1 30’s  ftiat  belonged  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Europe  (USAFE).  USTRANSCOM,  the  strat^c  air 
sdiedulers  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  planning  process.  Therefore,  USTRANSCOM  had  not  develqjed 
a  plan  for  strat^c  airlift.  USTRANSCOM  tried  to  beccane  involved  in  the  deployment  planning  eariier 
but  USAREUR  told  their  liaison  cell  that  it  was  going  to  an  operational  deployment  ftius  no  strat^c  lift 
was  required.^^ 

By  the  first  wedc  of  the  deployment  it  became  obvious  that  strategic  lift  was  necessary  if  the 
forces  were  going  to  close  in  theater  in  the  required  time.  EUCOM  Aen  worked  with  USTRANSCOM 
to  allocate  Ae  strategic  lift  assets  to  deploy  Ae  renaming  units.  EUCOM,  however,  could  not  get  valid 
air  tran^ortationrequiranentsfiom  USAREUR.  That  situaticn  caused  consternation  at 
USTRANSCOM  because  Aey  were  unable  to  schedule  airlift  assets  against  movement  requiremaits.^^ 
USTRANSCOM’s  inability  to  coordinate  airlift  needs  against  valid  recpiirements  was  dueto  Ae  lade  of 
current  data  in  JOPES.  The  data  ftiat  was  available,  however,  was  not  ipdated  or  valid  due  to  the 
restructuring  of  Ae  deploymait  schedule.  GEN  Crouch  and  LTG  Abram’s  decision  that  Bosnia  was  an 
operational  deployment  coupled  wiA  MG  Wright’s  decision  not  to  use  TC-ACCIS  due  to  Ae  time 
required  to  input  Level  IV  data  into  Ae  syst^  meant  Aere  was  no  way  to  validate  reepoements  within 
Ae  automated  systan.^ 

The  TC-ACCIS  data  would  have  aUowed  Ae  sipported  ccamnander  to  build  a  detailed 
Deployment  Equpment  List  (DEL)  for  JOPES.  The  JOPES  DEL  data  could  Aen  have  been  used  by 
USTRANSCOM  to  place  airlift  against  valid  lift  requirements.  EUCOM’s  reqpiirement  to  place  all 
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dqjloymfint  data  into  JOPES  did  not  help  USTRANSCOM  overcome  dieir  scheduling  dhemma  for 
identifying  valid  airlift  requilWTCTts.  EUCOM’s  decision  meant  that  1st  TAMCA  was  further  bdiind  in 
iiq)utting  data  into  a  sy^emlhat  ccnUdnot  recover. 

EUCOM  felled  to  integrate  tire  airiift  requirements  system  between  the  tactical  and  strat^c 
levels  of  operation.  The  EUCOM  J4  sou^  out  USTRANSCOM  ft)r  airlift  siqiport  while  tiie  EUCOM 
J3  would  lode  to  IMai  States  Air  Force  Europe  (USAFE)  ftjr  the  same  infijrmatim.^^  In  effect,  neither 
staff  section  cocnximated  air  rec}uests  amongst  themselves. 

EUCOM  ftien  decided  to  mitiatfi  a  nondoctrinal  dq)loyment  board  to  review  units  in  the 
dq)loyment  window.^  The  board  became  the  authority  to  direct  unit  air  d^loynwnts  wifli  priorities 
reviewed  eadi  day.  EUCOM  would  tiien  ftaward  the  vahdated  air  movanait  requiranents  to 
USTRANSCOM.  Figure  6  cfcpicts  how  the  air  transportation  requiranents  flowed  for  Opaation  Jc^ 
EndeavOT.  The  board  sou^  to  maintain  visibility  over  the  deployment  because  the  changes  rapidly 
becan^  unmanageable. 

Evai  wrth  the  dq)loyment  board  it  was  virtually  inpossible  to  accur^y  depict  what  units  were 
ready  to  deploy  or  what  units  were  available  ftjr  deployment.  The  deployment  schedule  w/as  now  so 
confusing  that  USAREUR  dki  not  know  which  units  had  deployed  or  which  ones  wae  still  waiting  ftw 
movranent  (xete.  To  he^)  USAREUR,  USTRANSCOM  placed  elevai  C-17  aircraft  unckr  the 
Operational  Control  (OPCON)  of  EUCOM.^’  The  decision  to  put  strat^c  air  under  an  operational 
cesnmand  was  against  all  dootrinal  procedures  but  seen  as  die  only  available  option  to  reverse  a  very  bad 
ccxnmander  decision  to  viewthe  deployment  in  the  operational  terms. 

USAREUR  dim  initiated  a  call  fiirward  procedure  ftir  deploynteit  thrcHigh  its  Crisis-Action 
Team  (CAT)  once  EUCOM  cleared  a  unit  to  move.  USAREUR  would  then  set  the  order  of  deploymait 
while  EUCOM  validated  die  Iftiit  Line  Number  (ULN)  that  was  gjvai  to  the  dqiloying  imit.  The  ULN 
is  normally  derived  fi-cm  the  JOPES  process,  but  since  JOPES  was  net  bemg  used,  EUCOM  used  die 
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Figure  7 

Source:  USTRANSCOM  Briefing  Slide,  December  12, 1995. 

ULN  as  a  means  of  disciplining  die  d^loyment  system.^*  Tlie  ULN  method  was  used  fisr  bodi  air  and 
raU  movemaits  to  Hungary  and  Bosnia. 


Summary 

Ihe  deployment  of  fiarces  to  OJE  was  linked  together  by  a  series  of  miscommunicaticxis  that 
involved  all  levels  of  command.  The  inability  of  EUCOM  and  NATO  to  communicate  and  work 
togedier  on  the  OPLAN  develqament  was  instrumental  to  die  misunderstanding  on  how  die  d^loyment 
was  accon^ilished.  The  miscommunicaticn  filtered  down  further  in  EUCOMs  understanding  of  what 
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USAREUR  was  planning  and  how  th^  were  going  to  deploy.  The  aggr^ate  miscommunicatioo  led  to 
multiple  planning  processes  that  wwe  not  coordinated  betweai  any  of  the  commands. 

The  (teasioo  by  the  LTG  Abrams  and  MG  Wri^  tiiat  Bosnia  was  an  operational  not  strategic 
deplc^roem  was  contrary  to  how  GEN  Jouhwan  at  EUCOM  saw  the  deployment.  EUCOM  siirply  did 
not  know  vshat  USAREUR  was  planning  and  USAREUR  &iled  to  keq)  EUCOM  abreast  of  what  was 
planned.  The  opaaticnal  dq}loyment  (kcision  also  laid  tiie  groundwork  for  the  total  coll^se  of  the 
tran^ortation  managanatt  systan.  Evai  though  EUCOM  had  directed  foat  JOPES  wcHild  be  used,  fous 
makmg  the  (feploymait  strat^c,  the  USAREUR  and  V  Corps  commanders  ignaed  that  directive. 

The  decision  by  MG  Wri^  irot  to  enter  data  into  TC-ACCIS  meant  that  foe  systan  was  unable 
to  be  used  to  process  data  into  JOPES.  The  Level  IV  data  was  critical  for  buildingfoe  DEL,  which 
wcxild  have  been  ir^utted  into  JOPES.  The  restructuring  of  foe  deployment  flow  became  in^rossible  to 
manage  due  to  foe  lack  of  a  systan  to  manage  it. 

MG  Writ’s  decision  to  centralize  all  road  nravement  requests  throu^  tire  37fo  TRANSCOM 
was  conpletdy  against  foe  dextrine.  Moreover,  foe  inability  of  JOPES  to  interact  whh  ADAMS  added 
confusion  as  to  what  units  wae  deploying  and  when  foey  were  deploying.  Unit  moves  were  impossible 
to  track  due  to  foe  lack  of  data  irqjut  and  foe  two  systems  inccxrpatibility.  The  two  systems  were  also 
ineffective  because  the  data  was  aitaed  into  JOPES  to  late  to  impact  xqxn  foe  dq)lo}mait.  R^ardtess, 
JOPES  does  not  mtaact  with  ADAMS  even  if  foe  system  operated  as  designed. 

EUCOM’s  inability  to  use  JOPES  led  to  foe  use  of  a  non-dcxtrinal  deployment  board  to  validate 
units  for  movement.  Without  JOPES  to  identify  foe  requiranents  to  USTRANSCOM,  foe  board  was 
unable  to  place  aircraft  against  valid  lift  requirements.  Even  with  foe  deployment  board  EUCOM  had 
diffiailty  validating  foe  airlift  requiranents.  The  combination  of  restructuring  the  deplojment  sequaice 
and  no  wcwkable  systan  to  trade  recpiirements  led  USAREUR  and  EUCOM  to  lose  control  of  which 
units  had  d^lciyed  and  which  had  not.  USTRANSCOM  then  decided  that  in  oidar  to  ensure  EUCOM 
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received  the  needed  aircraft  at  the  proper  time  they  would  have  to  OPCON  a  portion  of  the  nation’s 
strat^c  lift  assets  to  EUCOM  in  order  ft>r  the  dq)loymait  to  succeed.  USTRANSCOM  eventually 
placed  elevai  C-17  aircraft  under  the  qrerational  control  of  EUCOM  in  orderto  aisure  that  the  Ihiited 
States  would  meet  its  strat^c  requirements  in  supprort  of  Operatiai  Joint  Endeavor. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

This  chapter  analyzes  how  USAREUR  dgjloys  units  frcMn  Europe.  The  analysis  will  conqjare 
and  contrast  the  way  USAREUR  deployed  Vn  Corps  to  Soutiiwest  Asia  for  Desert  Shield  to  the  way  it 
did  for  the  1st  Armorol  Divisicai  for  (^eraticm  Joint  Bideavor  in  Bosnia.  Ihe  ccmiparisoo  will  show 
how  and  why  USAREUR  used  the  deploymart  mechanisms  to  deploy  their  forces  as  they  did.  The 
areas  that  will  be  analyzed  will  be  the  Joint  Operational  Planning  Executicxi  System  (JOPES)  in  Pre¬ 
deployment  Planning  Activities,  Movemaxt  to  the  POE  and  tiie  Strategic  Lift  in  ftie  tran^ortatron 
system.  By  conparing  and  contrasting  these  systems  then  it  will  be  possible  to  see  how  USAREUR 
utilized  ftiem  and  why  they  chose  to  use  them  as  they  did. 

The  premise  for  the  analysis  is  tiiat  the  United  States  Army  established  doctrine  that  provides 
guidfflice  and  systems  to  dqrloy  units.  These  guidelines  and  mechanisms,  if  acSia'ed  to,  will  efficiently 
and  effectively  dqrloy  cmr  forces  throughout  the  world.  These  guidelines  mid  mechanisms  have  beai 
developed  over  the  years  to  ensure  that  a  structured  prcx^dure  is  available  cm  how  units  should  dqiloy. 
The  analysis  of  ftiese  two  case  studies  will  provide  insi^  into  how  dextrine  was  appUed  in  the 
USAREUR  deploymarts  and  reascjns  for  its  use  or  why  it  was  not  used.  The  reasons  why  doctrine  was 
not  used  will  be  analyzal  as  to  eifliCT  the  lack  of  doctrine  or  tiie  disregard  for  dextrine  in  ftie  given 
<;ipiatinn  The  analysis  will  also  discuss  the  way  in  which  doctrine  is  manipulated  to  meet  ftie  needs  of 
ftie  commanders. 
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Predeplovment  Activities 


Hie  first  part  of  the  analysis  will  be  concerned  with  the  deliberate  and  crisis-action  planning 
process  which  evolves  in  the  Pred^loyment  Activities  Hiase.  In  the  first  case  study,  file  dqjloymKit  of 
Vn  Coips  fi’om  Germany  will  be  con^aied  with  how  USAREUR  deployed  forces  to  Bosnia  and  fiieir 
use  of  the  deliberate  or  crisis  action  planning  process. 

The  EUCOM  CINC  never  had  any  requirement  to  develqi  a  CONPLAN/OPLAN  for 
Southwest  Asia  because  that  AOR  came  under  the  command  of  Cartral  Command  (CENTCOM).  So 
when  EUCOM  was  informed  fiiat  Vn  Coips  would  dqiloy,  they  had  to  develop  a  dqjloymait  plan. 

The  decision  to  deploy  the  Vn  Corps  fi’om  Eurqie  to  Southwest  Asia  caused  the  USAREUR  and  VO 
Corps  staflfe  to  use  crisis-action  planning.  USAREUR  and  VII  Corps  started  file  crisis-acticsi  planning 
as  early  as  September  of  1990.’ 

The  deployment  of  forces  to  Bosnia  had  been  planned  for  by  EUCOM  using  fiie  deliberate 
planning  process,  which  had  been  used  in  develc^ing  OPLAN  40102, 40103  and  40104.  USAREUR 
however  could  not  use  the  OPLANs  that  had  been  developed  because  those  plans  did  not  fit  file 
scaiaiio  for  Bosnia.  USAREUR  had  directed  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  as  early  as  1993  to  develqi 
contingency  plans  for  a  possible  UN  siqiport  missicm  for  the  VOPP.  The  DaytMi  Peace  Accord  setup 
new  requirements  fiiat  had  not  been  foresee  in  OPLAN  40102, 4013  and  40104.  A  new  OPLAN 
40105  was  develqredto  siqrportfiie  peace  agreemait. 

These  two  case  studies  have  comparisois  that  are  strikingly  similar.  The  dqrloyment  to 
SWA  used  crisis  action  planning  while  the  Bosnian  deploymait  had  used  deliberate  planning.  Thou^ 
bofii  deployments,  it  could  be  argued,  utilized  crisis  acti(»i  planning  process  to  develop  a  plan.  The 
Bosnia  dqiloyment  did  not  use  any  of  file  OPLANs,  which  required  the  development  of  a  new  plan. 
Each  dqiloyment  was  misdirected  in  the  planning  process  due  to  the  guidance  or  lack  of  it  fiom  higher 
headquarters.  USAREUR  had  caused  confusion  in  the  deployment  of  VII  Corps  fi’om  Germany  when 
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GEN  Saint  gave  the  missicm  to  dqjloy  from  Europe  to  VII  Corps.^  GEN  Saint  then  put  a  team 
together,  headed  by  the  DCSLOG  to  plan  die  dq)loym«it  of  units  from  Germany/ 

The  deploymait  of  USAREUR  forces  to  Bosnia  also  had  an  cnninous  beginning.  EUCOM 
had  USAREUR  developing  a  course  of  action  that  had  been  shelved  mondis  prior  to  the  d^loyment. 
USAREURtiien  directed  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  to  develop  a  plan  for  an  obsolete  course  of 
acticm.  The  course  of  acticsi  was  OPLAN,  40103  and  401 04  i^hidi  was  ftw  die  extraction  of  UN 
ftffces  from  a  hostile  oivircmment  in  Bosnia.  EUCOM  was  wc»king  c»i  a  U.S.  only  dqiloyment  while 
AFSOUTH  was  developing  a  muti-naticmal  force  dqiloymait,  wdiich  came  about  because  the  EUCOM 
commander  was  duel-hatt^  as  the  commander  of  NATO  forces,  of  wiikh  AFSOUTH  is  an  elonait. 
The  develcjpn^it  ofdiree  sqiarate  plans  without  the  coordination  betweoi  any  ofdie  stafife  led  to 
c(»iusion  and  m  inability  to  know  what  direction  higjier  headc[uaiters  wanted  to  go. 

USAREUR  had  made  the  same  mistake  with  VII  Corps  in  develcying  their  deploying  plan. 
Thougji  EUCOM  and  USAREUR  had  not  bear  developing  s^arate  plans,  GEN  Saint’s  directive 
giving  Vn  Corps  cortrol  of  their  deployment  added  cxmfusicHi.  The  DCSLOG  had  mitiatai  a 
dqiloyment  cell,  Iwt  foiled  to  include  any  rqirBsaitative  of  the  VII  Ccwps  ^aff  widiin  the  cell.  The 
absence  of  a  VH  Corps  member  added  to  the  problems  in  that  neither  USAREUR  nor  VQ  Ccwps  knew 
what  the  headquarters  had  plarmed. 

There  was  disagreemait  over  the  decisicai  to  give  VH  Corps  the  missicm  from  MG  Lqiosata, 
DCSLOG  USAREUR.  Hebelievedthatthisexceededthec^abilitiesofVnCorps.'*  USAREUR, 
evai  though  Aey  delegatal  the  missicsi  to  VH  Corps,  still  developed  the  transportation  analysis  to  the 
dqiloymaitplan.  They  set  about  identifying  and  estimating  lift  requiremaits.  USAREUR  also 
ftgrahlishad  foe  links  ftir  Hcst  Nation  support  and  commercial  tiansportaticxi  availabilfty .  The 
USAREUR  planners  determined  ovct  585  trains  and  60  sh^s  would  be  required  to  dqiloy  foe  Corps.^ 
This  world  <agnai  foe  need  for  mult^le  ports,  a  decisicm  tiiat  should  have  been  made  at  the  EUCOM 
level  but  was  determined  at  USAREUR  Level.  The  development  of  this  was  all  accoirylished  without 
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any  input  from  VII  Corps,  wfrich  was  developing  the  troop  list  tiiat  would  drive  the  requiremorts  for  the 
dqjloyment.  A  clear  case  of  the  USAREUR  and  Vn  Corps  staffs  eadi  moving  in  tiieir  own  direction 
widiout  talking  to  the  odier. 

Tlie  develqrment  of  the  TPFDD  was  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  in  each  of  these  two  case 
studies.  For  VII  Corps  the  development  of  a  TPFDD  was  never  corr^jleted  due  to  die  caistant  diange 
of  units.  For  the  Bosnia  dqiloyment  a  TPFDD  was  never  develqied  due  to  the  decision  of  the  V  Corps 
and  21st  TAACOM  Commanders  not  to  use  JOPES.  USAREUR  had  delegated  the  reqionsibility  to 
build  the  TPFDD  to  VII  Corps.  Due  to  the  time  aaistraints  and  cmstant  changing  of  units  and 
privities  no  TPFDD  was  ever  developed.  Instead  a  TPFDL  was  established.  The  establishment  of  the 
TPFDL  srt  the  priority  of  what  units  were  going  to  dqiloy  and  in  vdiat  order.  The  problem  that  lapt  le- 
occurting  was  the  rhanging  of  units.  This  caused  the  TPFDL  to  be  delayed  in  publicaticMi,  vhich  it 
never  was,  but  instead  it  became  a  living  documart.®  The  delay  in  publishing  the  TPFDL  caused 
MTMC-E  to  delay  the  ordering  of  sh^s  and  the  call  forward  dates  far  units. 

The  V  Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  Commanders  saw  die  dqiloyment  to  Bosnia  as  an 
operational  dqiloym^  not  a  strat^c  wie.^  The  decision  that  this  was  an  cperatronal  deploymait 
allowed  the  commanders  to  avoid  the  use  of  JOPES  and  the  need  to  input  data  mto  die  system.  The 
decision  that  this  was  an  operadcml  deployment  was  contrary  to  what  EUCOM  had  stated  in  the 
executicHi  order.  EUCOM  required  in  die  ExecudcHi  Order,  published  cm  14  December  1995,  that 
JOPES  would  be  utilized.*  Again  in  bodi  dqiloyments  there  was  disregard  for  vhat  was  happening  at 
higher  headquarters.  USAREUR’s  planning  of  die  VH  Corps  deployment  while  not  talking  to  VII 
Corps,  who  was  building  the  troop  list,  and  USAREUR’s  disregard  of  the  EUCOM  directive  that 
JOPES  would  be  utilized. 

Another  development  in  the  planning  process  was  die  fielding  of  the  TC-ACCIS  system. 
USAREUR  decided  to  field  the  system  as  a  means  to  actively  provide  force  tracking  during  the  VQ 
Corps  dqiloyment.  TC-ACCIS  provided  the  needed  database  for  JOPES.  Vn  Corps  was  unable  to 
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provide  currant  data  into  JOPES  and  with  the  ever-changing  troop  list  TC-ACCIS  was  se«i  as  a  new 
tool  tiiat  would  get  control  of  the  deployment.  US  AREUR  never  planned  cm  using  TC-ACCIS  for  the 
Bosnia  deploynwnt,  but  instead  was  going  to  use  the  STACCS-E  system  to  track  it.  The  problem  with 
this  was  that  STACCS-E  had  only  been  used  when  US  AREUR  had  simulation  exercises  and  had  not 
b^  tested  during  an  actual  cfeployment.’ 

The  decision  not  to  use  TC-ACCIS  added  other  imphcadcxis  into  the  dqjloyment  planning 
prcx^,  as  did  the  implemaitaticHi  ofthis  systan  fimtiie  d^loymmt  of  VII  Corps.  Smce  there  was  no 
CONPLAN/OPLAN  available  dxuing  either  dq)loymKit  the  Level  IV  data  that  is  in  a  TPFDD  was  not 
in  the  planning.  Vn  Ccups  used  TC-ACCIS  as  a  tool  to  get  tiie  required  Level  IV  d^  necessary  to 
dq)loy  the  units  using  JOPES.  The  TC-ACCIS  system  aUowed  the  use  of  a  TPFDL  to  idaitify  what 
units  wcaild  dqjloy  and  in  what  order,  bitt  no  TPFDL  was  ever  buik  or  published.’® 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  USAREUR  deployment  to  Bosnia  JOPES  was  not  used. 

US  AREUR  had  intended  to  use  data  fixxn  fiie  STANAGs  in  the  STACCS-E  system  to  track  the 
dq)loymait.  Whai  EUCOM  directed  USAREUR  to  use  file  JOPES  system  the  data  that  was  used  for 
STACC-E  was  not  d^ailed  enou^  for  JOPES.  Wifii  the  decision  to  use  STACC-E,  dstta  was  not 
inputted  into  the  TC-ACCIS  sy^em.  This  left  USAREUR  with  no  ability  to  provide  data  into  JOPES. 
vn  Corps,  whidi  had  inaccurate  data  in  JOPES,  was  able  to  use  TC-ACCIS  as  a  means  to  get  contiol 
of  the  planning  and  deplojnnent  process  vfiiile  USAREUR  was  unable  to  ccmtiol  the  Bosnian 
dqilc^miait  due  to  the  decision  that  it  was  an  operaticxial  not  strategic  deployment. 

The  dqiloymait  to  Bosiia  was  also  affected  by  NATO,  vfiiidi  had  no  effect  cm  file  SWA 
dqiloymart.  The  NATO  staffhad  beai  planning  for  file  dqiloyment  of  a  nuiki-naticm  force  fi'om 
Europe.  NATO  had  tried  eariy  in  October  to  establi^  ccxitact  with  EUCOM  ccnc^ning  the 
deploymait.  The  problem  was  that  EUCOM  was  being  very  restrictive  with  the  type  of  information 
that  was  being  released.  In  feet,  EUCOM  would  net  even  comment  cm  vchat  forces,  if  any,  wcmld  be 
deployed  due  to  political  ccMisideraticsis.”  This  caused  problems  for  the  NATO  planning  staff  in  trying 
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to  put  tiieir  plan  together.  The  feet  that  EUCOM,  NATO  and  USAREUR  were  all  woiking  on  different 
ccHitingency  plan  lead  to  major  disconnects  cxi  how  the  dq)loyment  was  to  occur.  Even  though  the 
EUCOM  commander  was  duel-hatted  the  plans  were  not  coordinated  or  sequenced  together. 

NATO  saw  its  functic»i  as  the  manager  of  fee  deployment.  But  its  ability  to  function  as  sudi 
was  conqjromised  due  to  NATO’s  lack  of  infomiation  and  dqjloymoit  systems  compatibility. 

EUCOM  informed  NATO  offline  which  forces  would  deploy  but  had  a  stance  of;  “no  commoit,” 
vfeen  asked  in  formal  sessiens.  The  informatiOT  feat  EUCOM  gave  NATO  was  not  enou^  to  plan 
for  fee  management  of  fee  dq)lc^ment  or  allow  them  to  link  into  vhat  fee  U.S.  was  doing.  The  lack  of 
information  led  to  canstematic»i  between  the  EUCOM  and  NATO  staffe.  The  communication  was 
inconq^lete  due  to  fee  classificatioi  of  information  and  NATO  could  not  get  fee  proper  classification 
clearance  that  would  arable  feem  to  properly  plan  for  fee  deploymait. 

EUCOM  did  not  let  NATO  know  any  of  fee  detailed  plans  until  fee  first  week  of  December 
1995.*'’  EUCOM  and  NATO  were  ill  prqrared  for  fee  dqrloyment  because  offee  lack  of 
communication  betweai  feeir  headquarters  and  also  due  to  fee  lack  of  coordinaticn  wife  USAREUR. 
EUCOM  not  cmly  left  NATO  out  of  fee  plan  but  feey  did  not  fully  understand  how  USAREUR  was 
planning  or  deploying.  NATO  had  planned  on  using  a  newly  developed  dqrloyment  system  for  fee 
first  time.  EUCOM  was  aware  of  fee  system  but  was  unaware  that  USAREUR  had  planned  for  an 
qreraticmal  deployment. 

The  ADAMS  system,  vfeich  is  a  d^loyment  planning  and  force-tracking  prr^tani  relies  (xi 
each  country  to  provide  nqrut  data  for  it  to  operate.  The  U.S.  did  not  provide  NATO  any  offee  data 
because  USAREUR  could  not  provide  fee  data  to  EUCOM.  The  feet  that  EUCOM  was  being 
restrictive  wife  feeir  informatics  and  that  USAREUR  was  not  utilizing  JOPES  led  to  a  breakdown  in 
EUCOM  and  NATO  abilities  to  manage  and  track  fee  dq>loym^. 

USAREUR,  which  had  no  int^ons  of  using  JOPES  and  therefore  had  no  data  developed, 
could  not  pass  data  to  EUCOM  vhich  was  fee  only  headquarters  ftiat  could  not  relay  fee  needed  data  to 
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the  NATO  ADAMS  system.  1st  TAMCA  fiantically  tried  to  input  data  from  tiie  STANAG’s,  thereby 
crewing  scwne  data  to  place  into  JOPES.  The  problems  that  ensued  were  caitered  ontiie  fectthatfrie 
NATO  ADAMS  system  was  not  compatible  with  the  JOPES  system  due  to  the  classificatkHi  system 
ft)r  JOPES.  NATO  did  not  have  die  security  clearance  to  get  access  to  the  JOPES  system.  The 
sduticHi  was  for  1st  TAMCA  to  take  data  fields  out  of  JOPES  and  hand  cany  it  over  to  the  ADAMS 
system  and  ii^ut  it  in  manually.  The  deployment  system  was  doomed  to  fiiilure  fiiom  die  start  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  different  staff  levels  to  communicate  and  coordinate  fr^ether. 

Movement  to  POE 

The  USAREUR  deployment  of  forces  to  SWA  had  to  overcome  the  initial  mistake  of  giving 
Vn  Corps  the  missicn  to  dqrloy  itself  The  Corps  was  not  equipped  or  staffed  to  acconplish  it  alrme 
and  doctrinally  it  was  not  their  missicm.'^  VD  Corps  conpounded  their  inabilityto  deploy  efiSdaitly 
and  effedively  by  allowing  the  CMCC  to  tfcploy  early  and  thus  Idl  a  vdd  between  VII  Corps  and  the 
theater  movemait  community. 

The  vn  Corps  realized  that  without  the  CMCC  available  to  manage  the  movement  of  corps 
units  they  would  lose  the  ability  to  ccmtrol  the  deploymait.  Ihe  answer  was  for  die  VII  Corps  to  stand 
up  a  non-doctrioal  Dployment  Action  Team  (DAT).  The  1st  TAMCA  was  then  linked  to  the  DAT 
who  passed  the  priorities  forward  and  coordinated  die  transportaticm  assets  needed.  1st  TAMCA 
eventually  sait  teams  down  to  the  divisions  to  caitrally  manage  requirements  due  to  die  VQ  Corps 
inability  to  publish  a  movement  plan.  The  lack  of  a  movement  plan  stemmed  fixan  two  problem  areas; 
die  inability  of  die  commanders  to  stand  firm  cm  the  dployment  list  and  the  lacJc  of  a  itPDD. 

The  dqiloyment  of  forces  to  Bosnia  had  some  of  the  same  trpping  that  was  seai  in  the  inttial 
movement  of  VII  Corps.  There  was  nothing  doctrinal  about  this  dploymerrt.  The  lack  of  a  TPFDD 
meant  there  was  no  irpia  into  JOPES.  Unlike  the  VO  Corps  dployment  USAREUR  had  not  inputt^ 
the  data  into  TC-ACCIS  so  it  could  not  be  used.  USAREUR  develcped  a  non-doctrinal  board  that 
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would  validate  unit  movements  before  they  would  issue  the  movement  directive.  This  process  was  a 
direct  result  of  EUCOM  and  USAREUR  not  having  the  visfliility  to  mcmitorlhe  deployment.  The 
absQice  of  data  in  JOPES  caused  delays  and  confusion  on  die  priority  of  movement.  Units  began  to 
move  to  die  railheads  and  APOD  without  a  movement  directive.  The  result  was  a  train  being  allocated 
to  units  vdio  had  a  lower  priority  in  movement.  The  trains  became  unavailable  due  to  demand,  \Nhich 
caused  units  to  be  downloaded  so  that  units  widi  a  higjier  priority  could  be  i^loaded.  The  rail  lines 
then  became  jammed  due  to  die  restricted  volume  of  trains  diat  Hungary  and  Croatia  could  accqjt. 

Units  tymtiniiftd  to  request  trains  due  to  the  lack  of  guidance  ftom  USAREUR.  The  result  was  that  rail 
cars  soon  were  in  short  suj^ly  and  units  were  loaded  OTto  rail  cars  earlier  than  diey  were  required. 

The  dqjloymaxts  seemed  to  woric  extremely  efficiently  fisr  Vn  Corps  and  the  fijrces  d^loying 
to  Bosnia  ^len  it  came  to  Host  Nation  Siqiport  (HNS).  EUCOM,  USAREUR  and  the  foreign 
ministries  worked  the  coordinaticHi  together  in  attaining  the  waivers  and  assistance  vriiere  needed  to 
CTOssthe  different  country  borders.  MTMC  had  coordinated  closely  with  USAREUR  to  insure  units 
would  arrive  at  the  ports  in  a  timely  manner.  MTMC  had  fielded  the  TC-ACCIS  system  early  to 
USAREUR  fiir  die  VII  Corps  dqiloymait  but  in  the  Bosnia  deployment  it  did  not  matter  because  of 
USAREUR’s  decisiai  not  to  use  JOPES.  The  HNS  and  commercial  partnershps  were  of  equal 
inqiortance.  These  partnerships  were  essaitial  to  both  of  the  deployments.  Further  cooperaboo  with 
the  Dutdi,  Belgians  and  Germans  allowed  USAREUR  to  move  equqimoit  loaded  with  amrminiti<Mi 
dirough  die  Netherlands.  This  aUowed  for  maximum  use  of  ^ace  and  the  synchronization  of 
equ^ment  and  cargo. 

The  STANAGs  worked  exceptiwially  well  for  bodi  movements  and  eiqiedited  die  deployment 
process.  The  original  plan  for  the  dqiloymait  of  forces  to  Bosnia  called  for  the  use  of  STANAGs 
along  with  die  STACCS-E  to  provide  die  clearances  and  fijrce  tracking  capabilities  by  rail  and  road 
within  Europe.  The  STANAGs  wwe  a  vital  link  betweai  the  movemait  control  community  and  die 
mode  qjerators.  1st  TAMCA  had  to  take  die  data  off  these  STANAGs  and  crmvert  it  into  JOPES  data. 
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The  decision  to  try  and  salvage  some  of  the  dqjloyment  control  led  to  even  further  problems  in  that  1st 
TAMCA  was  unable  to  keq)  up  wifli  the  deployment  movements  and  this  caused  further  delays.  The 
deplc^mient  was  already  too  fer  alcmg.  The  delay  at  die  airports  due  to  weadier  and  the  conge^on  at 
die  raifliead  in  Hungary  and  Croatia  had  caused  a  baddog  in  Germany.  The  only  option  available  was 
the  d^loyment  of  units  by  road.  MG  Wright,  2 1st  TAACOM  Commander,  decided  to  put  the  37th 
TRANSCOM  Qnnmand^  in  charge  of  aU  highway  movemaits  and  clearances.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  get  coitralized  oxitrol  over  the  movements.  Units  would  have  to  go  through  die  37th  TRANSCOM 
instead  of  going  dirougti  the  1st  TAMCA  to  get  dieir  clearances,  hi  effect  the  21st  TAACOM  had 
placal  another  barrier  in  the  doctimal  process  of  requesting  movements. 

The  Bosnian  depfoymart  had  to  also  take  into  account  die  inteaction  of  NATO.  The  injection 
of  NATO  into  a  U.S.  dqilqymait  had  never  been  attenqited  befisre  and  diere  were  consideraticais  on 
how  flow  would  occur  and  how  it  was  to  be  tracked.  Thougfi  the  process  had  beoi  developed  oi  p^r 
it  had  not  beai  te^ed  thrc«igb  a  deploymait.  The  process  ran  into  trouble  fiom  die  start  because  of  the 
planning  process.  In  die  muh^le  plans  diat  were  developed  CHdy  NATO  and  EUCOM  had  envisicmed 
the  use  of  ADAMS.  USAREUR  had  developed  an  operational  dqiloyment  and  had  net  plaimed  Ah:  a 
TPFDD.  Therefiire  the  ability  to  try  said  link  EUCOM  to  NATO  for  die  strategic  d^loyment  had  beai 
derailed  fiom  the  start  EUCOM  did  forward  U.S.  infiirmation  to  SHAPE  via  diskette,  but  the  majority 
of  information  that  SHAPE  received  m  die  deploymait  was  either  telephcne  or  focsimile  fiom 
individuals  located  throughad  Germany. 

To  manage  the  dqiloyment,  NATO  stood  iqj  for  the  first  time  die  Joint  Movemait  Control 
Carter  (JMCC).  The  feet  that  NATO  had  nevo-  dqiloyed  meant  that  there  was  really  no  reason  ftir 
them  to  ever  iiri1i7.ft  die  JMCC.  The  JMCC  was  siqiposed  to  mcmitor  all  movements  of  NATO 
countries  deploying  fiem  Europe  and  caittol  the  movemoit  of  units  into  the  theater  of  opoation.  The 
overall  opoaticsi  wort  exceptiemUy  weU,  except  for  the  initial  start.  Again  the  lack  of  data  into  JOPES 
Old  die  access  of  JOPES  data  wMi  ADAMS  kqrt  the  process  slow.  They  initially  had  to  use  phones. 
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fecsimile,  pencil  and  paper  to  monitor  the  deployment.  EUCOM  would  eventually  force  US  AREUR 
to  use  JOPES,  which  would  put  data  into  the  system.  This  would  allow  the  JMCC  to  monitor  some  of 
the  dqjloyment  traffic.  Theproblem  with  this  was  that  it  was  not  veiy  accurate  or  timely.”  Anotiier 
problem  was  that  the  link  betweai  JOPES  and  ADAMS  should  have  been  perfected  before  the 
qjeraticm  was  started. 


Stratefidc  Lift 

The  use  of  strategic  lift  was  a  problem  for  each  of  foe  two  d^loyments.  Vn  Corps  had 
problems  early  due  to  foe  inaccurate  data  that  was  available  in  JOPES.  The  inaccurate  data  gave  folse 
space  requirements,  which  led  to  foe  scheduling  of  extra  ships  to  move  foe  corps.  The  ftdse  data  was 
also  linked  to  foe  foct  that  US  AREUR  did  not  have  foe  prcper  trocp  list  and  foiled  to  communicate  with 
vn  Corps  on  which  units  were  going  to  make  iq)  foe  corps.  The  Vn  Corps  deployment  was  able  to 
recover  fi-om  foe  lack  of  data  by  irsing  TC-ACCIS  as  a  means  to  cqjture  foe  data  that  was  needed.  TC- 
ACCIS  enabled  USAREUR  to  submit  accurate  requiremoits  that  reflected  what  type  of  lift  was 
required  to  lift  foe  corps. 

MTMC  and  MSC  worked  closely  wdth  USAREUR  to  ensure  foe  VII  Corps  would  have  foe 
required  lift  available.  MSC  develq^ed  ccxitracts  jfor  shaping  and  scheduled  ships  for  foe  d^loyment. 
The  development  of  foe  TC-ACCIS  data  and  TPFDL  led  to  MTMC  and  MSC  being  able  to  dedicate 
sh^s  to  foe  deploymort  more  effectively.  The  doctrinal  process  of  identifying  unit  equ^ment  and 
placing  foe  data  into  JOPES  allowed  foe  system  to  work  in  this  area.  Though  initially  foere  was  a  delay 
due  to  confusicxi  and  delegation  of  resprmsibilities  in  foe  end  USAREUR  made  foe  system  work. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  foe  deploymort  by  air.  Thou^  mainly  a  troop  dq>loyment,  AMC 
was  able  to  identify  requirements  through  JOPES.  This  allowed  foe  allocaticm  of  aircraft  to  be  assigned 
flris  mission,  ft  was  of  utmost  importance  due  to  foe  feet  fliat  foe  aircraft  used  during  this  dq}loyment 
was  mainly  from  foe  Civil  Reserve  Aircraft  Reet  (CRAFT). 
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The  Bosnia  deploymait  was  a  debacle  when  it  came  to  the  use  of  strategic  lift  and  the  do<»me 
tiiat  drives  the  process.  The  decisioi  by  USAREUR,  V  Corps  and  2 1st  TAACOM  Commanders  ftiat 
this  was  an  operational  deploymait  from  Germany  to  Bosnia  and  did  not  require  strat^c  lift  made  it 
irr?)ossible  for  the  system  to  recover  in  the  doctrinal  smse.  One  of  the  reasons  ftM-ftiis  was  ftiat 
EUCOM  only  had  C-130  cargo  tran^orts  planes  available  within  theater.  Ancftier  reastm  was  that  the 
decision  that  this  was  an  operaticmal  dqiloyment  meant  that  no  data  had  been  placed  into  TC-ACCIS 
aid  JOPES  was  not  plarmai  fijr  use. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  was  that  USTRANSCOM  had  not  beai  invol\^  in  any  of  the 
planning  for  tl^  (fcploymoit.  Evoi  thoigh  EUCOM  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  strat^c  deploym«it 
they  still  did  not  involve  USTRANSCOM  in  the  planning.  USAREUR  had  no  intention  of  this 
dqjloymait  bang  strat^c  so  they  had  not  let  aiy  EUCOM  represaitative  in  cm  their  requiremants. 

The  inabilfty  of  EUCOM  aiKi  USAREUR  to  coordinate  and  communicate  was  a  leading  cause  of  ftie 
inability  to  forecast  requiremarts  fi>r  strategic  lift. 

The  weaftier  and  rail  constraints  caused  USAREUR  to  look  for  aiat^c  lift.  There  was  only 
way  that  USAREUR  could  deploy  in  time  to  meet  the  Peace  Agreemoit  Mandates.  This  would  require 
USTRANSCOM  to  play  m  the  d^loymait.  USTRANSCOM  was  unh^py  with  ftieir  lack  of 
paiti(%)aticHi  in  the  opoatioo.**  The  inability  of  USAREUR  to  manage  the  deploymort  caused 
EUCOM  to  be  unable  to  validate  true  lift  requiremaits  to  USTRANSCOM.  EUCOM’s  inability  to 
validate  the  lift  recjuirements  caused  the  creation  of  a  ncm-doctrinal  validaticsi  board  to  review  lift 
rec[uiremaits. 

The  validaticm  board  that  EUCOM  developed  was  still  unable  to  provide  accurate  lift 
requirements  to  USTRANSCOM.  The  dqjloyment  had  gotten  so  far  art  of  ccmtrol  that  neither 
USAREUR  nor  EUCOM  had  ahandle  on  what  units  had  dqiloyed.  USTRANSCOM  decided  that  in 
order  to  give  EUCOM  ftie  flexibility  to  meet  the  mandates  they  would  place  eleven  C-1 7  aircraft  under 
their  operaticmal  ccmtrol.’®  The  doctrine  that  was  developed  had  to  be  discarded  to  save  the 
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dq)loyment.  EUCOM’s  inability  to  provide  accurate  lift  requirements  in  a  timely  manner  caused 
USTRANSCOM  to  release  control  of  ftieir  strat^c  aircraft  in  order  to  easare  that  tiie  deployment  was 
a  success.  Though  wanting  to  prove  the  c^abilities  of  the  aircraft  the  decision  to  allocate  them  to  one 
CINC  was  non-doctrinal.  The  larger  in^lications  are  that  these  aircraft  are  a  strategic  resource  of 
which  there  are  only  a  limited  number.  The  placement  of  any  number  of  them  under  one  CINC  could 
have  fer-reaching  consequ^ces  if  anodier  contingency  would  have  erupted  somewhere  else  in  the 
world. 


Simnnarv 

There  are  comparisons  and  crxitrasts  between  both  of  these  d^loyments.  The  feet  ftiat 
EUCOM  and  US  AREUR  delegated  feeir  re^cmsibilities  down  to  the  Corps  level  rings  loud  in  each 
deployment.  The  saving  grace  for  Vn  Corps  was  that  USAREUR  took  back  part  of  the  re^onsibility 
in  managing  and  controlling  the  d^loyment.  EUCOM  and  USAREUR  never  took  control  of  the 
deploymaxt  to  Bosnia  until  after  it  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 

In  the  vn  Corps  deployment,  USAREUR  was  able  to  recovCT  from  the  lack  of  a  TPFDD  by 
developing  a  TPFDL  and  using  TC-ACCIS  data  to  input  into  JOPES.  This  allowed  them  to  follow 
doctrine  by  using  JOPES,  which  would  ftien  be  able  to  identify  requiremaits  for  ships  and  planes. 
USAREUR  was  even  able  to  ^ply  new  technology  to  integrate  into  the  dqrloyment.  Though  they  did 
not  have  a  corr^lete  TPFDL  that  was  published  ftiey  were  able  to  use  it  to  ftieir  benefit. 

Operation  Joint  Endeavor  was  corr^iletely  the  opposite  of  the  previous  dqiloyment  in  that 
reflect.  The  bottom  line  wras  that  LTG  Abrams,  V  Corps  Commander,  and  MG  Wn^it,  21st 
TAACOM  CcHtimander  saw  ftiis  missicai  as  an  operatumal  deployment.  They  were  going  to  use 
STANAGs  and  STACCS-Eto  dqjloy  the  force.  The  use  of  STACCS-E,  which  is  an  operational 
deploymmttool,  nota  stiat^c  one,  restricted  the  U.S.  Army’s  ability  to  adequately  track  the 
deploymaxt. 
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EUCOM  and  US  AREUR  were  not  communicating  how  tire  forces  would  d^loy. 

EUCOM  directed  that  JOPES,  a  strat^c  system  be  utilized,  but  US  AREUR  ignored  ihe  directive.  The 
EUCOM  CINC  was  directing  the  dq)loymait  ot  a  strat^c  level  where  as  US  AREUR  was  managing 
die  dqiloymfflit  as  an  op^ational  one.  This  caused  a  l^se  in  the  ability  of  die  transportation  Systran  to 
idraitify  requirements  and  provide  force  tracking. 

NATO  was  also  unable  to  communicate  and  grt  information  out  on  how  EUCOM  was  gcring 
to  deploy.  The  restrictive  nature  in  whidi  EUCOM  released  information  did  not  allow  NATO  time  to 
reqxxid  to  their  actions.  The  inability  of  EUCOM  to  coordinate  and  commumcate  with  NATO  led  to 
both  headquarters  planning  sqiarate  operaticms,  even  though  die  same  persrai  commands  them  both. 
Thra’e  was  also  the  ctMiununications  link  between  JOPES  and  ADAMS  diat  was  net  identified  until 
after  the  deploymrait  had  begun,  which  left  the  systems  unable  to  communicate  due  to  clearraice 
r^uiremraits. 

USTRANSCOM  was  yet  another  link  that  was  left  out  until  required.  EUCOM  foiled  to  bring 
USTRANSCOM  irrto  the  planning  until  after  the  dqiloymrait  had  begun.  This  goes  bade  to  the  Caps 
Commanders  decision  that  diis  was  an  operational  dqiloymrait.  The  answer  fi'tsn  MG  Wright,  2 1st 
TAACOM  Commander,  was  that  eadi  CINC  diould  have  strat^c  assets  within  dieir  command.^® 

That  is  contrary  to  what  doctrine  dictates.  This  led  USTRANSCOM  to  allocate  1 1-C17  to  EUCOM  for 
them  to  use.  EUCOM  and  US  AREUR  developed  a  d^lqyment  board  to  issue  movranent  directives 
and  vahdate  lift  requirranratts.  Both  ofthese  types  ofboards  are  against  all  doctrine  procedures.  Itmust 
be  noted,  that  the  placement  of  these  strategic  aircraft  under  one  CINC  could  have  grave  consequences 
if  thra'e  had  b^  raiother  contingency  arisen  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Vn  Corps  deployment  was  also  dqrendrart  iqx)n  a  ncai-doctrinal  deployment  team  to 
oversee  the  deploymrait.  The  commanders  have  allowed  the  tian^oitation  procedures  and  structure  to 
be  ignored  and  misused  in  order  to  meet  ftieir  needs.  It  is  important  ftiat  commumcation,  cocH'dination 
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and  adherence  to  guidelines/doctrine  are  kqjt  intact  so  that  the  deployments  will  run  efficiently  and 
effectively. 
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CHAPTER  SEX 


CONCLUSION 

Introduction 

Ccxxtingency  deployments  are  conplex  and  allow  for  little  if  any  planning.  The  contingencies 
often  require  multiple  modes  of  transportaticn  and  dq)loyment  from  different  locations  ftirou^out  the 
world.  U.  S.  Army  doctrine  has  established  guidelines  that  provide  systems  that  a  commander  may  use 
to  conduct  a  dqjfoyment.  Howthe  dqjloymait  is  ccmducted  will  depend  cm  ftie  problems  that  arise  and 
the  commander’s  intent  and  resources  available.'  To  make  doctrine  work  more  effectively  and 
efBciaitly,  commanders  must  pay  more  attention  to  stiat^c  planning  and  execution  management. 

The  USAREUR  deployment  of  Ae  Vn  Corps  to  SWA  and  Ae  1  st  AD  to  Bosnia  are  examples 
of  how  commanders  inteiprrt  doctrine  and  determine  Ae  validity  of  its  use  or  Ae  decisicm  not  to  use  it 
to  meet  Aeir  intent.  It  provides  evidence  that  some  dcxrtrine  works,  when  it  is  followed.  It  also 
provides  evidoice  ftiat  planning,  coordination  and  manag^ent  require  a  for  greater  amount  of 
attention  during  pre-deployment  planning. 

One  Aould  not  take  away  from  Ais  Aesis  that  USAREUR  foiled  in  its  mission  to  d^loy  its 
forces.  USAREUR  met  its  requirematts  and  employed  a  force  that  brou^  stability  in  SWA  and  in 
Bosnia.  Mistakes  were  made  at  all  levels  m  boA  d^loymaits.  EUCOM  Ad  not  provide  adequate 
planning  guidance  but  USAREUR  was  also  guilty  of  not  providing  feedback  to  EUCOM.  LTG 
Abrams,  V  Corps  Commander,  and  MG  Wiigbt,  21st  TAACOM  Commander,  made  Ae  decisicxi  ftiat 
Ae  Bosnia  deploymait  would  be  an  operational  not  strategic  one  contrary  to  vAatAe  EUCOM 
commander  published  m  Ae  execute  order. ^  Perhqjs  Acre  was  a  misunderstanding  or  a  lack  of 
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communication  but  this  led  USAREUR  down  an  opposite  pafli  from  EUCOM  and  NATO.  This 
caused  USAREUR  to  institute  nwi-doctrinal  procedures  so  that  the  d^loyment  could  continue. 

Doctrine 

TTie  deploymait  of  VII  Corps  and  the  1st  AD  from  Germany  diowed  that  certain  aspects  of 
doctrinal  proc«lures  are  essaitial  if  the  deployment  is  to  run  smoothly.  The  time  sensitive  situation  in 
which  both  q)eraticsis  incurred  caused  the  eliminaticHi  of  some  phases.^  The  eliminaticxi  of  certain 
phas%  OT  procoiures  m  doctrine  is  frie  commander’s  prerogative.  The  problems  that  arise  from  these 
decisions  must  be  clear  to  die  commander  during  the  decision-making  process. 

Doctrine  for  strat^c  deployment  has  become  complicated  widi  die  addition  of  new 
automated  systems,  which  are  supposed  to  make  it  easier  for  die  commander.  The  commander  must 
know  vdiat  the  systens  can  do  for  him  to  be  able  to  make  the  ccHrect  decisicms.  The  problem  with  the 
current  transportatksi  deployment  system  is  that  there  are  too  many  diff^ent  systems  widiin  the  DOD. 
An  exan^le  is  the  TC-ACCIS  system  that  die  Army  uses  is  not  die  same  as  the  U.S .  Air  Force  uses. 
Another  problem  is  that  TC-ACCIS  has  difficulties  talking  with  JOPES,  whidh  degrades  its  ability  to 
functioi  as  a  transportation  management  tool. 

Doctrine  was  writtai  after  years  of  study  and  research.  The  DOD  has  put  a  lot  of  mrmey  and 
maiqiower  into  developing  it.  Though  the  commander  has  the  ability  to  use  doctrine  as  he  sees  fit  he 
should  not  be  able  to  decide  vhich  command  and  oxitrol  system  that  he  will  use.  USAREUR  has 
develqied  their  own  command  and  ccHttrol  system  (STACCS-E)  that  (toes  not  have  die  interfoce 
c^abilities  with  JOPES.  The  ability  to  develop  a  system  at  this  level  (i.e.,  theater)  has  allowed 
USAREUR  to  become  its  own  CINC.  It  became  ^parent  in  the  Bosnian  deployment  when 
USAREUR  planned  (Mi  using  their  system  (STACCS-E)  and  not  die  doctrinal  system  (JOPES). 

FM  100-17;  Mobilization,  Dqiloyment,  Redeploymoit,  Demobilizaticxi  has  made  it  very  clear 
what  constitutes  a  strategic  deploymait.  Clearly,  the  movanent  of  fca’ces  from  Germany  to  Bosnia, 
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U.S.  to  Bosnia  and  U.S.  to  Germany  was  strat^c.  There  needs  to  be  established  guidelines  tiiat  even 
commanders  cannot  cross  when  it  comes  to  stiat^ic  deployment  systems.  With  the  downsizing  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  tiiere  is  a  greater  chance  that  ftese  forces  will  be  deployed  somewhere  else  in  the 
world.  Wherever,  tiiey  deploy  too,  it  is  gcmg  to  be  a  strat^c  move  thus  they  must  adhere  to  the 
systems  tiiat  are  in  place  (i.e.,  JOPES). 

Another  concern  is  with  doctrine  itself.  A  problem  foat  was  discovered  during  the  reseaidi  of 
this  diesis  was  that  there  is  confhcting  guidance  between  Joint  and  Army  dqiloymait  doctrine.  The 
DOD  has  placed  irrqiortance  that  die  military  is  a  joint  system  but  it  allows  each  service  to  develqi  its 
own  doctrine.  There  needs  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  each  of  die  services  together  and  utilize  the 
one  joint  pubhcation  on  howthe  military  will  deploy.  The  use  ofdie  Joint  Publicati(»i  would  decrease 
the  chances  of  commanders  misintopreting  or  disr^arding  doctrine. 

Predeplovment  Activities 

The  two  case  studies  have  shown  a  major  disconnect  in  how  planning  is  ccmducted  in  the 
European  Theater.  Whether  it  is  deliberate  or  crisis  action  there  is  a  pattern  of  miscommunication 
between  die  various  headquarters.  These  patterns  are  at  all  levels  of  command  widiin  USAREUR. 
EUCOM  and  USAREUR’s  inability  to  give  guidanceto  V  G>tps  and  21st  TAACOM  lead  to  multfole 
errors  that  can  only  be  corrected  by  ad  hoc  nai-doctrinal  procedures.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  V 
Corps  and  21st  TAACOM  in  their  inability  to  communicate  what  they  were  planning. 

The  problems  of  miscommunicaticMi  and  misdirecticm  of  planning  effort  stens  ftom  the 
leadership.  The  questicmofwho  is  in  charge  in  Europe  is  what  needs  to  be  asked.  Obviously,  the 
EUCOM  Commander  is  die  overall  commander  but  that  does  not  getto  heart  oflhe  problem.  In  both 
of  these  deploymraits  there  has  bear  an  underlying  dieme  of  who  wras  responsible.  The  lack  of 
guidance  fiom  EUCOM  in  both  deployments  led  to  miscOTimunicaticm  and  misuse  of  the  deploymait 
system  (JOPES). 
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In  tile  Vn  Gsrps  dqjloyment  USAREUR  gave  conflicting  guidance  viiich  lal  botii 
headquarters  into  their  own  planning  process  without  communicating  with  eadi  other.  The  decisicm  by 
GEN  Saint  to  give  Vn  Corps  the  mission  to  deploy  tiiemselves  ccmflicted  with  USAREUR  d^loying 
otiier  tiieater  assets.  It  allowed  Vn  Corps  to  be  placed  in  a  positicsi  to  make  decisions  about  the 
dgilcymait  process  tiiat  tiiey  did  not  have  the  ability  to  make.  These  decisicms  were  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  a  TPFDD  and  the  dqploymoit  of  their  CMCC  before  the  corps  was  dqiloyed. 

The  Bosnia  d^loym^  was  a  conplete  breakdown  in  communication  betweoi  all  levels  of 
OHnmand.  EUCOM  was  again  the  commander  in  dbief  birt  did  little  to  lead  their  subordinates  through 
the  planning  process.  EUCOM  allowed  USAREUR  and  AFSOUTH  headquarters  to  make 
contingency  plans  wrdiout  providing  guidance  and  feedback  as  to  what  each  of  those  subordinate 
commands  were  planning,  ft  was  also  negligeot  of  USAREUR  to  not  provide  feedback  to  EUCOM  as 
to  what  tiiey  were  planning.  Knowing  the  operaticm  would  involve  more  than  tiie  just  USAREUR 
troops  and  tiiat  the  deployment  would  be  out  of  US  AKEUR’s  tiieater  of  operation  it  is  inomceivable 
that  they  could  imagine  an  op^atiooal  deploymait. 

The  planning  guidance  must  start  at  the  EUCOM  level  aid  be  directed  down  the  diain  of 
COTimand.  USAREUR  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  they  are  their  own  CINC  and  thus  disregard 
how  the  planning  process  works  and  the  dqiloym^  mechanisms  that  are  in  place  to  plan  the 
deployment.  EUCOM  must  also  bring  NATO  into  the  planning  process  if  tiiere  is  to  be  a  lasting 
relaticmship.  The  EUCOM  Crxnmander  is  also  duel  hatted  as  the  NATO  CcHnmander  and  as  sudi  has 
an  obligaticHi  to  oisure  tiiat  tiie  right  informatirxi  is  passed  to  the  NATO  stafP  in  a  timely  manner.  The 
Bosnia  dqiloyment  highli^rted  the  inability  of  EUCOM  to  coordinate  wtfh  NATO  m  what  plan  would 
be  executed.  The  deployment  has  brcHi^  forth  concerns  on  how  NATO  receives  the  required 
information  whai  its  classification  prevoits  release.  That  is  a  problem  that  must  be  addressed  before 
the  next  d^loymait. 
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Movement  to  POE 


Both  of  these  dq)loyments  have  shown  that  if  commanders  disregard  JOPES,  tiien  in  order  for 
the  deploymoit  to  succeed  some  odier  form  of  command  and  ccaitrol  must  be  in^lemoited.  The  Vn 
Corps  deployment,  \rfiich  never  developed  a  TPFDD  for  JOPES,  had  to  rely  on  foe  fielding  of  TC- 
ACCIS  as  a  means  of  getting  foe  data.  TC-ACCIS  did  help  in  developing  foe  Level  FV  data  required 
for  JOPES  but  there  were  still  problems  in  foe  system  that  would  later  plague  foe  dq)Ioymart  (i.e. 
containers).  There  must  be  a  TFPDD  developed  and  placed  into  JOPES  or  foere  will  always  be  a 
r^eat  of  these  dqrlc^Tnent  problems. 

Commander’s  decisions  will  always  have  a  major  irr^act  on  dqrloyments.  The  decision  to 
dqrloy  foe  VII  Corps  CMCC  ahead  offoe  main  body  resulted  in  foe  inability  of  foe  corps  to  control  foe 
dq)loym^.  That  void  caused  foe  commander  to  delegate  foe  movement  of  imits  down  to  his 
subordinate  commanders,  which  caused  evai  more  problems.  Thor,  in  order  to  gain  some  control  over 
foe  dqjloyment  VU  Corps  instigated  a  DAT.  This  problem  illustrates  what  h^pens  whoi  a  command 
decision  is  made  without  an  understanding  of  how  foe  transportation  system  works.  The  tnly  way  to 
gain  control  was  to  develop  a  non-doctrinal  board  to  control  foe  movements. 

The  same  problems  arose  in  OJE,  only  at  a  much  higher  level.  The  decision  that  OJE  was  an 
operational  not  strat^c  dqrloymerrt  by  USAREUR  hindered  it  fi’om  foe  start.  Even  foough  EUCOM 
had  directed  that  JOPES  be  used,  USAREUR  disr^arded  foe  directive.  MG  Wrigfit  then  made  foe 
decision  that  TC-ACCIS  would  not  be  used.  These  decisions  ohove  USAREUR  and  EUCOM  to 
develop  d^loymait  borards  that  were  be  necessary  in  order  to  gain  control. 

Evai  these  non-doxirinal  boards  were  net  totally  successful  in  controlling  foe  movement  of 
units  into  foe  theater.  The  units  foat  had  already  left  were  not  placed  into  foe  system  and  because  orf  this 
USAREUR  conld  not  teU  which  units  had  or  had  not  deployed.  The  decision  by  MG  Wright  to  make 
foe  37th  TRANSCOM  foe  cerrtral  manager  for  all  road  clearances  went  against  okretrine  and  was 
another  non-doctrinal  mefooxi  used  to  try  and  gain  control  of  foe  deployment. 
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These  decisicms  by  commanders  were  made  at  a  level  that  EUCOM  should  have  nevCT 
allowed.  It  was  rq)  to  EUCOM  to  cwitiol  the  dqrloymait  and  diey  had  given  that  lespcnsibility  xq) 
prior  to  the  deployment  commencement.  The  deploymait  also  points  out  problems  in  Ae  use  of  a  non- 
(kxtrinal  commaid  and  oxitrol  system  (STACCS-E)  being  developed  at  Aeater  level.  STACCS-E 
may  be  effective  to  ccxitrol  operaticxial  movements  of  a  corps,  but  this  was  a  strat^c  move  that 
involved  more  than  just  USAREUR. 

Another  issue  that  must  be  of  cwicera  to  EUCOM  is  Ae  ability  to  raterfece  wiA  Ae  NATO 
Hpplnymf»nt  system  ADAMS.  The  deplc^miOTt  Aowedthat  JOPES  and  ADAMS  are  not  able  to 
interAce,  vAich  forced  much  of  Ae  dq)loymOTt  management  to  be  dcme  by  hand.  The  problm  of  how 
to  flow  classifi^  informaticxi  fiom  JOPES  into  ADAMS  has  not  been  resolved.  If  Ae  U.S.  and  NATO 
are  to  woih  togeAa:  in  Ae  future  Acre  must  be  resolution  of  this  matter. 

Strategic  Lift 

The  area  of  strat^c  lift  was  probably  Ae  most  affected  by  Ae  decisicm  to  make  this  an 
operatkmal  not  strategic  deploymait.  The  disregard  of  JOPES  by  USAREUR  halted  any  ability  of 
EUCOM  to  prq)CTly  use  stiat^c  lift.  This  problem  wiA  stiat^c  lift  can  be  traced  back  to  Ae  initial 
planning  vAao  USTRANSCOM  was  not  allowed  to  partrcqrate.  Agam,  because  USAREUR  and 
EUCOM  were  not  communicating  <hi  Ae  d^loyment  plan,  strategic  lift  Ad  net  seem  to  be  a  matter 
aboitt  whidi  eiAw  command  was  concerned. 

WeaAer  was  a  determining  Actor  that  was  not  calculated  into  Ae  deployment  picture.  The 
bad  weaAer  and  Ae  mandate  of  Ae  GFAP  made  strategic  lift  a  vital  part  of  Ae  d^loymeut  A  ordw  to 
deploy  Ae  troops  m  time.  USAREUR  could  net  tell  EUCOM  what  units  had  or  had  not  d^loyed. 
Wrthfflit  Ae  A  JOPES  and  no  way  of  corrtrollAg  Ae  dqrloymait  USAREUR  and  EUCOM 

developed  validati<ai  boarxfc  to  determAe  whai  a  unit  would  dqrloy.  The  problem  was  still  who  or 
who  had  not  dqrloyed  and  USAREUR  was  still  unable  to  give  EUCOM  valid  lift  requirranarts. 
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USTRANSCOM  was  allocating  strat^c  airlift  for  vAich  tiiere  was  no  valid  requirement.  In 
finstration,  USTRANSCOM  allocated  eleven  C-17  strategic  aircraft  OPCON  to  EUCOM  for  the 
duration  of  the  deployment. 

The  placement  of  strat^c  airlift  under  the  operaticHial  oxitrol  of  a  CINC  is  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent.  These  aircraft  are  a  national  asset  foat  can  not  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
CINC.  They  must  be  kqjt  at  the  national  level  in  cause  of  a  national  emergency.  JOPES  must  be  used 
in  order  for  these  problems  not  to  occur  again.  EUCOM  must  become  more  involved  in  die  planning 
process  and  be  ccmcemed  wife  fee  TPFDD  in  JOPES. 

Summary 

The  deployment  doctrine  that  is  already  developed  needs  to  be  used,  while  the  DOD  inqiroves 
cm  what  is  available.  Each  service  con^cmait  has  its  own  deploymoit  doctrine  and  there  is  a  Joint 
Doctrine  as  well.  There  needs  to  be  only  one  encompassing  deployment  doctrine  feat  will  work  for  all 
of  fee  services.  The  develcpment  of  difierCTt  service  cortpcment  management  systems  (i.e.,  TC- 
ACCIS)  must  benefit  all  iffeey  are  to  be  productive.  Commands  cannot  be  allowed  to  develcp  their 
own  systems  (i.e.,  STACCS-E). 

It  should  be  understood  within  fee  Eurcpean  Theater  feat  any  dqiloymaits  are  strat^c  and 
feus  will  require  fee  use  of  JOPES.  The  commands  must  develcp  TPFDD’s  within  their  ccxitingency 
plans  so  that  a  repeat  of  OJE  does  not  occur.  The  preplanned  irput  of  unit  data  into  TC-ACCIS  would 
have  beared  USAREUR  overcome  fee  lack  of  data  in  JOPES.  The  commands  must  imderstand  the 
importance  of  fee  systems  and  how  feey  interact  with  JOPES. 

Non-doctrinal  boards  are  not  fee  way  to  d^loy  our  forces  out  of  theater.  These  boards  are 
only  quick  fixes  to  a  systemic  problem  that  is  inherent  to  USAREUR.  The  lack  of  proper  guidance  and 
communicaticm  give  way  to  commanders  planning  their  own  dq^loymoits  and  stafft  foiling  to 
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imdetyt^nH  the  attire  picture.  The  EUCOM  Canmander  must  take  the  lead  in  directing  his  subordinate 
commanders  to  ensure  they  tmderstand  what  is  required. 


NATO  has  provai  diat  it  will  be  an  integral  part  of  future  dq)loymatts.  There  must  be  a 
resolution  of  NATO’s  ability  to  irttetad;  wMi  EUCOM  for  future  planning  purposes.  There  is  also  a 
need  to  evaluate  how  JOPES  and  ADAMS  irtterfece  with  each  other.  The  problem  with  ADAMS’ 
ability  to  irtterfece  wtth  JOPES  due  to  the  classificatiai  requirements  must  be  addressed. 

Throt^i  all  these  dqjloymatts  the  U.S.  has  been  able  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  adHrftgging  feese  diortOMnings  future  deployments  will  not  have  to  endure  feese  types  of 
atmormalities.  Each  dqjloyment  is  different  and  due  to  the  commanders  involved  will  take  cm  its  own 
perscmality.  This  hidorical  analysis  dieds  h^  cm  future  dqjloymants  and  will  enable  commanders  to 
avoid  the  same  mistakes  feat  were  made  in  feese  two  deploymeits. 


^Roy  D.  Sh^iro  and  James  L.  Heskett,  Logistics  Strategy.  Cases  and  Concepts,  (St.  Paul: 
West  Publishing  Co.,  1985),  viii. 

^MG  James  Wright,  interview  by  author,  t^e  recording,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS.,  7  Manh 

1997. 

^U.S.  Army,  FM  100-17,  A-3. 
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